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r AHE process of conversion to naval cuts is 

going on apace even in conservative quarters. 

But the Die-hards are not yet dead, and 
there has been an outburst of protests during the past 
week from angry Admirals and panicky politicians. 
Vice-Admiral Taylor is particularly hot against “parity.” 
He does not believe in the impossibility of war between 
Britain and America; nor does he believe Mr. Alex- 
ander’s statement that the Admiralty had agreed to 
reduce our cruiser strength from 70 to 50. Lord Bridge- 
man and Lord Lloyd are also alarmed at the risks the 
Government is proposing to take; they, too, want 
70 cruisers, as well as the Singapore base. The one 
thing that they appear ready to make any concession 
on is the capital ship, and even on that, we gather, not 
much. To reduce the maximum size of battleships 
from 35,000 to 30,000 or 25,000 tons is not enough. If 
battleships cannot be abolished altogether, they ought, 
at any rate, to be limited to 15,000 or even 10,000 tons. 
Abolition, we suppose, would not be accepted at present 
by America. But will America agree to Mr. Mac- 
Donald’ S e-vneed that for a certain period there shall 
be neither “ new ’ building of battleships nor the 
placement prov ided for by the Washington treaties ? 
Such a “ holiday *’ for five or ten years would be an 
immense gain. Not only would it save us many millions, 
but it would probably end in nobody wanting to 
tesuscitate these absurd monsters. 








* of * 


Three important decisions have been taken by the 
Council of the League of Nations this week. At the 
fequest of the British Foreign Secretary a committee 


By A. Emil Davies 


is to be cpa to investigate Moslem at Souiahs 
rights in connection with the Wailing Wall at Jerusalem. 
Mr. Henderson suggested that the committee should 
consist of not more than three persons, of independence 
and impartiality, and he argued—no doubt rightly—that 
the findings of such a body would put the Mandatory 
Power in a far stronger position to maintain order 
and security in Palestine. Another committee of eleven 
members is to consider the question of amending the 
Covenant so as to bring it into line with the Kellogg 
Pact. This proposal was first brought forward, it will 
be remembered, in an admirable speech by Mr. Henderson 
at the Assembly a few months ago. There is certainly 
a strong logical case for “closing the gaps” in the 
Covenant. But the committee will not find it all plain 
sailing, for some of the members of the League, including 
France, are strongly disposed to leave things as they 
are. The third decision was that a Customs Conference 
should be called for next month. This idea again 
originated with the British Government, and Mr. William 
Graham argued with great cogency and clarity last 
September for the reduction of tariff barriers. The 
mischief of the system of high Protection, especially in 
Central Europe, is of course only too well known, and 
the World Economic Conference called emphatic atten- 
tion to it in 1927. But the sinners have shown no 
sign of repentance, and next month’s gathering is not 
likely to convert them. 
** * * 

In spite of the clumsy intervention of Dr. Schacht, 
there has been real progress at the Hague during the 
past week and, so far as German Reparations are 
concerned, the task of the Conference is now almost 
completed. Dr. Schacht’s attempt to impose his own 
conditions on the Conference met with the fate it 
deserved, and both in Germany and abroad his prestige 
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has suffered. The difficulties which he raised over the 
participation of the Reichsbank in the new International 
Bank have been settled, and agreement has also been 
reached on the thorny question of sanctions. Only in 
the event of a deliberate default by Germany will the 
creditor nations recover their liberty of action, and then 
only after an appeal to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. The acceptance of the Young Plan 
is therefore assured, and by the time these lines appear 
in print it is probable that the formal Protocol will have 
been completed. The results already achieved have 
justified the optimism which was expressed by all the 
delegations before the Conference. Between the accept- 
ance of the Young Plan and its successful working there 
is, however, a wide difference. Even at the risk of 
appearing unduly pessimistic, we would point out that 
at the present moment there is more than one experienced 
English economist who believes that the whole plan is 
impossible, and that within a year or two a further 
revision will be necessary. 
* * * 


The prospects of a settlement in the complicated 
question of the Eastern Reparations are also brighter. 
Hungary has qualified her refusal to continue payments 
after 1943 and, although she still refuses to regard 
any extension of payments as reparation payments, 
there is now good hope of a compromise and of the 
acceptance of the Italian proposals, whereby a special 
fund will be created to which Hungary will contribute 
the major portion and which will facilitate a settlement 
of the various claims and counter-claims under the 
heading of ceded properties and confiscations. It is 
these questions, and notably the problem of the 
Hungarian optants, which are the real stumbling-block 
to an agreement. Without entering into the merits 
or demerits of the Little Entente’s case, even the 
strongest partisan of Hungary can hardly deny that 
this body possesses by far the most powerful weapons 
in the battle of argument which has been taking place 
behind the scenes. The hint that the Little Entente 
will not sign the Young Plan Protocol without a settle- 
ment of the Eastern Reparations is an indication of 
the uncompromising attitude that it has adopted. We 
trust that in its own interests it will not unduly press 
its undoubted advantages. Desirable as a final liquida- 
tion undoubtedly is, a settlement that serves merely 
to perpetuate the existing hatreds and suspicions will 
be worse than useless. 

* * * 


It is astonishing that a man of Lord Grey’s position, 
age and experience should consider it worth while 
still to maintain in public his personal quarrel with 
Mr. Lloyd George. His outburst on Tuesday was, 
on the face of it, ridiculous. He declared that he and 
his friends had no confidence in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
leadership, but he suggested no alternative leader. 
(Surely he does not aspire to lead the party himself— 
from the House of Lords!) Nor did he refer to any 
single point of policy about which he disagreed with 
Mr. Lloyd George and the bulk of the party. What 
then does he want, and what public or personal purpose 
does he suppose himself to be furthering by such vague 
attacks upon a man whom he may have good cause 
to dislike but who is obviously far the ablest man in 
either House at the present time, and whose position 
in his party is quite impregnable? It is certain at any 
rate that the public as a whole is utterly sick of this 
old squabble, of this constant washing in public of 
the dirty linen of the Liberal Party. If Lord Grey 


eieenanl 


wishes to retain in his old age the general respect 
which he earned in his prime, he would certainly, we 
should think, be well-advised to drop all this factionism 
based on personal feuds, or if he cannot do that to 
refrain from speaking in public on such subjects, 
What does the public of this generation know or care 
about the reasons which lie behind Lord Grey’s dislike 
of Mr. Lloyd George? They may have been good 
reasons ten or twelve years ago, but the public rightly 
has no patience with feuds which are maintained for 
so long. We hope Lord Grey is not going to become 
a second Lord Loreburn. 


* * x 


It has been known for some time that Mr. Thomas has 
been engaged in negotiations with the Bank of England 
and the other banks concerning the terms on which 
money can be supplied for approved schemes of industrial 
reorganisation. His statement at Manchester therefore 
caused no surprise; but it did excite much comment as 
to its real meaning. Does it imply only that the banks, 
including the Bank of England, are prepared to consider 
more favourably than hitherto applications from firms 
and industries for financial help; or does it mean some- 
thing very much more than this, and imply, perhaps, 
the setting up of a new type of banking and investment 
agency with the authoritative blessing of the State and 
the City alike? Mr. Thomas’s statement leaves these 
and many other questions unanswered ; and it even leaves 
us uncertain whether a further and more detailed 
pronouncement is to be expected almost at once, or 
business men are intended to approach their bankers 
with schemes of reorganisation without waiting for 
any further word. The proposal is on the right lines; but 
fuller information is badly needed. For example, does 
it mean that the banks are now to pursue a more elastic 
policy in the granting of credit, so as to increase the 
total volume of credit outstanding; or are these new 
credits to involve a contraction in the volume of advances 
now granted to other concerns? Is the new proposal 
confined to credits in the strict sense; or is it intended 
that the banks should alter their policy, and become 
direct investors in productive industry? What part 
is the Bank of England to play ? 


* * * 


All this, and much more, both business men and 
the general public will want to know. And, perhaps 
above all, they will want to know whether the new 
policy implies that the joint-stock banks will not merely 
consider favourably schemes of industrial reorganisation, 
but also positively coerce reluctant business men into 
making such schemes. Everyone is well aware that 
the banks, if they act in concert, have it in their power 
to do this, merely by refusing advances to firms which 
refuse to bring themselves up to date, or to collaborate 
with others in devising and carrying through plans of 
reconstruction. They could, for example, do more than 
any Act of Parliament to enforce amalgamation in 
the coal industry, or in cotton, or wool, or steel, or 
any other branch of production that is now in financial 
difficulties. Do they mean to do it? They have so far 
refused, on the ground that the internal conduct of 
business is none of their concern. If they have now 
changed their attitude, and are to come more into line 
with German banking methods, the change is the most 
fundamental that has occurred in British economic 
practice in our time. It is, we believe, a right and 
necessary change, and a real contribution to the long-run 
solution of the unemployment problem. But ™ 


the short run, the fostering of rationalisation by the 
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banks is far more likely to cause unemployment than 
to prevent it. Accordingly, there is the more, and not 
the less, need, if this policy is to be followed, for 
combining with it intensive measures for the immediate 
provision of work both for those who are now unem- 
ployed and for those whom the success of rationalisation 
is certain for a time to displace in increasing numbers. 


ey * * 


The final text of the Government’s amendments to 
the Coal Bill may be held up as a result of Mr. Graham’s 
absence at The Hague, and this may serve to delay the 
Bill’s progress in Parliament. Meanwhile, the Cabinet 
has been meeting this week, in an endeavour to plan out 
its legislative programme for the remainder of the 
session. There are far more Bills waiting than there is 
any real hope of passing into law, even if the Coal Bill 
makes rapid and easy progress. The measures that are 
understood to be ready and waiting include the oft- 
postponed Factories Bill, the Bill to ratify the Wash- 
ington Hours Convention, the Education Bill, the Bill 
to repeal the Tory Trade Disputes and Trade Union Act 
and put new provisions in its place, the Bill to nationalise 
coal royalties, Mr. Greenwood’s Slum Clearance and 
Town-planning Bill, a Bill to expedite private Bill 
legislation in relation to unemployment schemes, and 
quite a number more. As much time is bound to be 
taken up with financial business, this involves an 
impossibly heavy programme, which well illustrates the 
difficulties under which modern Governments—and, of 
course, minority Governments above all—labour in 
getting through even the indispensable public business. 
Of all these measures, we for our part would like to see 
precedence given to the ratification of the Washington 
Convention, the Education Bill, and the Slum Clearance 
Bill. The Trade Union Bill is urgent only in the sense 
that the Parliament Act may be necessary to get it 
through the House of Lords. 

* * * 

The German motor-car manufacturers, and it appears 
the German Government, are now actively discussing 
plans for the more effective protection of the motor 
industry. Germany has a tariff on imported cars; but 
it is low, and imports, especially of American cars, are 
very large in relation to the total consumption. The 
duties, whieh have been gradually reduced in pursuance 
of the theory that they were meant only to give the 
domestic industry time to reach a condition of full 
efficiency, cannot well be increased in face of Germany’s 
treaty obligations; and it is now being suggested that 
instead a definite limit should be placed on the number 
of cars allowed to be imported, and the permitted number 
divided up into quotas for each producing country. 
Negotiations have also been proceeding with other 
European manufacturers with a view to an international 
agreement on these lines, directed primarily against the 
American producers. Obviously any system of this 
sort would be in effect protective; and it is a good 
example of the new kind of non-tariff protection which, 
stimulated in the first place by non-governmental 
agreements between trusts and cartels in different 
countries, is now tending to be taken up by Governments 
and embodied in actual legislation. Probably, in this 
case, the fear of American dumping as a result of the 
slump in the United States, has helped to bring the 
question to the front. It concerns us, not only as 
€xporters of cars to the Continent, but also because the 
erection of barriers on the Continent against American 
cars might cause an intensive campaign for their sale 
to be directed upon this country. Mr. Snowden will 
have to have all these factors in mind in considering the 
future of the McKenna duties; and, for our part, we 


very much hope he will decide, for the present at least, 
to leave them undisturbed. 


* * * 


_ A proposal is now being canvassed that the engineering 
industry should follow the precedent set recently by 
the shipyards, and establish national standard rates of 
wages for the various grades of labour. At present, 
wages vary from district to district, and in some places 
also from one skilled craft to another; and there is 
no uniformity in the rates paid to the various types of 
less skilled workers. There is everything to be said 
for the proposal, if it can be reduced to a practicable 
form. It would help to eliminate many demarcation 
disputes, as well as to remove senseless anomalies in 
the rates now in force. But it is not likely to be at all 
easy to carry into effect; for engineering is far more 
complicated than shipbuilding, and includes many 
different branches in which both labour conditions and 
ability to pay vary widely. The present suggestion 
arises directly out of the breakdown of negotiations 
between the employers and the Trade Unions. The 
Unions asked for an all-round increase in wages, which 
the employers refused to grant. It was then suggested 
that each section in the industry might put forward 
a separate claim; but the present proposal has been 
devised as an alternative, with the idea that, even if 
a general increase cannot be secured, it may be possible 
to level up the wages of the worse-paid groups to an 
agreed minimum standard. Its great merit is its 
simplicity. Wage-payments as they are now are far 
too varying and complicated; and this fact is almost 
as productive of industrial trouble as their actual 
amount. 
* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes : Elaborate as were the 
official ceremonies in honour of the arrival of the Papal 
Nuncio in Dublin, these were thrown into the shade by 
the fervour of the popular welcome. Dubliners in the 
mass may know little of Vatican diplomacy—quite 
certainly do not realise that the majority of their 
bishops would infinitely prefer the Nuncio’s room to his 
company—but they rightly acclaimed the event as a 
proof that whatever the Free State may have failed to 
do, it has succeeded in removing the last of the disabilities 
imposed on Irish Catholics for English political ends. 
To Mr. Cosgrave and his Ministers it was a new experience 
to be greeted with cheers in the streets, and sweet as 
this music must have been in their ears, still sweeter was 
the knowledge that Fianna Fail had put its foot in it 
badly. In accordance with a self-denying ordinance 
which forbids members of the party to attend social 
functions promoted by Free State Ministers, Mr. de 
Valera’s lieutenants had no option but to refuse invita- 
tions to the State banquet and the official reception. 
From the terms of the announcement it was obvious 
they were anything but easy in their minds, and indig- 
nant protests in the press make it plain that people who 
tolerated, if they did not applaud, their boycott of the 
Free State are outraged when this is pushed to lengths 
that suggest a slight to a Vatican representative. Even 
Mr. de Valera might have foreseen that his pose of being 
in the Free State yet not of it would land him sooner or 
later on the horns of a dilemma, and Ministers can be 
trusted to take care that he does not wriggle off too 
easily. Still more incomprehensible than the antics of 
Fianna Fail was the curt refusal of certain Protestants 
occupying important public positions to attend functions 
in connection with the welcome to the Nuncio. Even 
if they have their views about the Vatican, it was 
deplorably bad tactics to express these in a fashion that 
could be interpreted as a snub to the rulers of the Free 
State. 
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SHIPS AND MEN 


HE Naval Conference which will open next 

Tuesday has been hailed as the most im- 

portant international gathering of the last 
ten years. That, perhaps, is a journalistic flourish. 
But important it unquestionably is, for it is an effort— 
a concerted and seemingly serious effort—to reduce 
armaments in that department where they can be 
most easily reduced, and thus, as we may hope, to 
diminish the war-spirit in our jumpy and jealous world, 
and certainly to save millions of money to the tax- 
payers of five great nations. As to what it will actually 
achieve, nobody can be very confident. The omens are 
mixed. There are professions of good will on all sides. 
The ground has been far more carefully prepared than 
it was for the Geneva fiasco in 1927—not only by Mr. 
MacDonald and President Hoover, but by the Govern- 
ments in Paris and Rome and Tokio. The general 
public in all countries is more deeply interested, and 
the vested interests and professional scaremongers are 
correspondingly depressed. British admirals are ranging 
themselves coyly on the side of the angels, and Mr. 
William B. Shearer is under a heavy cloud. Even 
Signor Mussolini says he wants to economise. On the 
other hand, when we come down from the general to the 
particular, we find that every Power has its own case 
and its own reservations, based on fear, ambition or 
pride. It will need high statesmanship, much patience, 
and even more courage to reach an agreement worth 
the paper it is written on. 

Of the sincerity of the British Government there need 
be no doubts. They are ready for a limitation of all 
categories of ships. They do not believe in the 
battleship, they would like submarines abolished, and 
they have, as the First Lord announced the other day, 
persuaded the Admiralty to a substantial cut in cruisers. 
The question of parity with the United States, if it is 
not yet absolutely disposed of, has at least ceased to be 
the flaming bogey that it was. The Americans, on 
their side, must be regarded as equally sincere in their 
desire to avoid competitive building with us, and even 
if they were not, there is a perfectly easy and obvious 
way in which we could prevent any such folly. We 
could, and should, wipe from our minds any notion of 
an Anglo-American war, and build simply to our own 
real requirements, letting the United States have two 
or twenty or two hundred ships to our one if it so 
pleased them. But the London Conference, of course, 
is concerned with more than the relations of Great 
Britain and America, and the problem of cruiser strength 
may be a difficult one. The other Powers are not content 
with the Washington ratio of 5:5:3:1.67:1.67 for 
non-capital ships, and if Japan presses her claim for 
3.5 instead of 8, we do not know how it will affect 
feeling in America. 

It is about the French and the Italians, however, that 
the greatest anxiety is felt. France will not listen 
to the proposal for abolishing submarines (nor, for that 
matter, will Japan), and it is pretty clear that sub- 
marines will not be abolished. The most we can hope 
for is some agreement for their limitation, and that we 
certainly must aim at, if only that we may be in a 
position to save on destroyers. Here, of course, we 


come up against the demand of the Latin Powers for 
limitation by total tonnage. This, it is evident from the 
French Government’s recent memorandum, will not be 
abandoned; the main chance lies in extracting a 
‘“* supplemental ” limitation by categories. The experi- 
ment that France is beginning with the 3,000-ton sub- 
marine now under construction is ominous, and perhaps 
Italian support might be enlisted for measures designed 
to check its development. For Italy—and this is 
another of the difficulties which the Conference will 
have to face—insists on parity with France. The 
official organ of Fascism, in emphasising this, betrays 
no false modesty. ‘‘ Whether the parity be high or low,” 
we are told, “does not matter—the essential thing is 
that the right to parity shall be preserved in the protocol 
which is drawn up at the London Conference.” And 
Italy even postulates “‘ as an ideal ”’ this right to parity 
against the strongest naval Power in the world. Only, 
**on account of her modest financial resources,” she is 
prepared to renounce it in practice as against Great 
Britain. A very prudent sacrifice, to be sure! But in 
relation to France there is no hint of prudence, or of 
any possibility of concessions. “‘It may be,” the 
Fascists say, “ that the difficulty about Franco-Italian 
parity will sink the vessel of the London argonauts which 
is sailing for peace; such a contingency leaves us 
perfectly calm.” 

And what of the so-called “‘ Mediterranean Locarno”? 
This scheme, on which the French have set their hearts, 
is obviously not acceptable to us. The circumstances 
which impelled us to sign the Locarno treaty a few years 
ago are quite different from those of the Mediterranean 
to-day, and no British Government would have the 
support of public opinion in enmeshing itself in a false 
analogy for the beaux yeux of the Quai d’Orsay. Nor 
is there much to be said for the project if it is put 
differently, as we gather the Quai d’Orsay is now 
anxious to put it—that is to say, as a general pact of 
non-aggression between all the Mediterranean naval 
Powers, Great Britain, France, Italy and Spain. These 
Powers, we are told, would be equally responsible 
for keeping the pact, which would not imply an 
obligation on any one party to intervene in a dispute 
between others. But what on earth then would it 
imply? The British Note published the other day 
in answer to the French Memorandum dealt gently 
with the proposal. We do not think, however, there 
can be much illusion about the matter in Paris. The 
French know our views, and they also know the 
difficulty confronting them on the Italian side—which 
is that Italy would make any naval agreement subordi- 
nate to a general clearing up of the political problems 
of the Mediterranean. That the political problems of 
the Mediterranean need clearing up and that, until 
they are, there will be no satisfactory naval agreement 
there, was pointed out last week by our Paris corTe- 
spondent. But it is absurd, as he said, to suppose that 
the London Conference could undertake such a task. 

The least contentious item, so far as present indica- 
tions go, is the capital ship. The taxpayers of the 
world have long been grumbling about the upkeep of 
these mammoths. Intelligent students of modern wat- 


fare have long insisted that the 35,000-ton battleship 
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js not in truth of much more practical use than a 
mammoth. And now even Navy Leagues and Admiral- 
ties have begun to doubt its potency—partly, no doubt, 
under the influence of the Germans, who have built a 
“ pocket-battleship * of 10,000 tons of astounding 
strength and speed. All things, therefore, conspire to 
a reduction of the big capital ship. But what is the 
reduction to be? Caution and pride will, of course, 
stand out at anything so sensibly low as 10,000 tons (the 
Japanese, we notice, are talking about 25,000 tons), 
and we shall probably have to be satisfied in the end 
with some sort of half-way house. It should, however, 
be a substantial gain (though we are told that the 
German 10,000-tonner costs more proportionally than 
our own monsters) if we get an agreed maximum of 
15,000 or 17,000 tons—with corresponding reductions 
in gun calibre. Whether such an agreement will in 
itself have much direct effect in reducing the chances 
of war may be open to question. But it will save money 
that is badly needed for the more profitable purposes 
of peace. 

Most of us, of course, at least in this country, want 
bigger results than that. We want a general agreement 
on cruisers and at any rate some limitation of submarines, 
and we shall wait and see, in the most hopeful mood we 
are capable of, whether France and Italy can come to 
terms with each other and with the rest of us. But 
supposing they cannot, we shall still expect something 
to come out of all these months of labour. There is 
nothing in the nature of things to prevent an agreement 
between Great Britain and the United States—and 
Japan too. A Five-Power pact would be better than 
a Three-Power pact, but a Three-Power pact would be 
better than none at all. 





CHINA’S NEW POLICY 

[FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN CHINA.| 
N January 1st the Nanking Government issued a 
() mandate abolishing extraterritoriality and de- 
claring that the nationals of the “‘ Treaty Powers ” 
were henceforward to be subject to Chinese jurisdiction. 
Several of the Powers concerned have already protested 
against the illegality of a unilateral denunciation and have 
reaffirmed the validity of their treaties, at the same time 
expressing willingness to negotiate a gradual relinquishment 
of their special rights. Press comment in Europe and 
America has taken the view that Nanking’s mandate was 
intended mainly for home consumption. This is no doubt 
correct as far as it goes. President Chiang’s Government 
has been faced with four revolts in the space of one year 
and, though it has weathered these storms with remarkable 
Success, the disturbances have increased the immense task 
of reconstruction which still lies before it. Past experience 
has shown that the best way to allay internal discontent 
and silence extremist criticism is to raise the question of 
foreign privileges. Once the Government is engaged in a 
dispute with the Powers, no ambitious general dares to 
revolt lest he be labelled “ running dog of the Imperialists.” 
But this is only one side of the picture. It is idle to deny 
that all articulate China feels deeply and even passionately 
on the Subject of the ‘* Unequal Treaties.” However divided 
on internal matters, the whole country is solidly behind 
Nanking when it demands the abolition of extraterritoriality. 
Treaty rights.in the interior have for some years been 


practically inoperative and widely disregarded, while in the 
big ports they remain in full force; so, if Nanking’s mandate 
is to be more than a grandiloquent gesture, it is the status 
of these ports, particularly Shanghai, which is at issue. 
It is usually assumed in Europe that right in this matter 
is wholly on the foreign side and that the present system is 
highly successful. But these contentions cannot be sustained 
if the facts are impartially examined. There is, for example, 
the case of the Provisional Court in Shanghai, over which, 
Nanking has declared, China will reassume full sovereignty. 

This court has long been a storm-centre for Sino-foreign 
controversy; and, as it happens, China has an excellent 
legal case for her proposed action. The court was established 
to try Chinese civil and criminal cases originating in the 
International Settlement. In the time of the Manchu 
dynasty it was under purely Chinese administration; but 
on the outbreak of the 1911 revolution the Imperial officials 
fled. Thereupon the foreign consuls set up as a temporary 
expedient a Mixed Court, jointly presided over by a Chinese 
official and a foreigner appointed by the consular body in 
consultation with the authorities of the Settlement. This 
arrangement, which had no treaty basis, persisted until a 
short time ago, despite the protests of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. One of the complaints was that there existed no 
right of appeal from the Mixed Court, whose decisions were 
thus final. The foreigners claimed that it worked better 
than the old system, and also that any purely Chinese court 
would be at the mercy of the local military despot. As 
during these tumultuous years the shadow Governments in 
Peking rarely, if ever, controlled the province in which 
Shanghai is situated, their protests were easily ignored. 

But on the establishment of the National Government at 
Nanking, negotiations were opened, and as a result the 
Mixed Court was changed into the Provisional Court, with 
a Chinese president, but with foreign assessors. It was 
intended that this compromise should continue till the 
completion of judicial reform in China made the presence of 
any foreign element unnecessary. Nanking, however, now 
proposes to revert forthwith to the position as under the 
Emperor, that is, to make the court a purely Chinese 
institution, such as functions in every other city of the 
Republic. This action is legally unassailable, as no treaty 
provision justifies the foreign encroachments of the past 
eighteen years. It is widely believed, however, that this is 
only the first move in a campaign to change the whole 
status of Shanghai. 

The present position is certainly inconvenient. This huge 
city—in size and population the sixth in the world—is 
divided unequally under three jurisdictions. Firstly, the 
business centre, the dock district and a large residential 
area, are included in the International Settlement, originally 
the British and American Concessions with their later 
extensions. Secondly, the French maintain a_ separate 
concession, now mainly residential in character. Lastly, 
the old city, the manufacturing districts, the poorer quarters 
and the vast and terrible slums where dwell the working 
masses, under Chinese rule. So also are the railway stations, 
the industrial suburb of Pu Tung on the east bank of the 
river, and the most recently developed rich residential 
quarter on the western limits of the city. The Chinese- 
controlled districts thus form a belt which encircles the 
Settlement and French Concession. 

These three areas, economically one great city, are under 
entirely separate municipal, political and judicial control. 
The inconvenience and overlapping which results need 
scarcely be emphasised. There is no doubt that even the 
Die-hards of the Settlement have come to recognise that this 
state of affairs cannot continue indefinitely. They have 
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begun to make concessions and preparations. The parks 
have been opened to Chinese and foreigner alike on payment 
of a small entrance fee. Three Chinese now sit on the 
Municipal Council. More significant still, the Council 
recently sold the municipal water and power works to an 
American company, lest it should in the near future pass out 
of their possession in a less remunerative fashion. Finally, 
the Council has invited an eminent South African judge, 
Mr. Justice Feetham, to come to Shanghai for the purpose 
of studying the legal aspects of the situation, and advising 
the Council in the event of China demanding a change of 
regime. 

But this does not mean that the Council is prepared to 
accept a surrender of extraterritoriality, still less retrocession 
of the Settlement. Mr. Justice Feetham will have an 
interesting task, for the legal position is extremely compli- 
cated. The International Settlement was formed by the 
amalgamation of the British and American Concessions ; 
but since then the control of the area has been vested in a 
Municipal Council elected by all foreign ratepayers who are 
subjects of the Treaty Powers, that is, the sixteen nations 
possessing extraterritorial rights and privileges. The fact 
that the majority of the Council has always been British, 
and that the municipal services, police, etc., are still more 
preponderantly British in personnel, has led strangers to sup- 
pose that we possess some sort of sovereignty over Shanghai. 

Unfortunately the difficulty of the position is just that 
neither the British nor any other of the sixteen Governments 
has individually the right or the power to recede the 
International Settlement or, indeed, to make any change 
in its status. Germany, Austria, and Russia were formerly 
participants, but when they were deprived of their extra- 
territorial rights their interest in the Settlement did not 
revert to China, but to the remaining Treaty Powers. 
Consequently, even if the British Empire, America, Japan, 
and Italy were to renounce their special rights, the Settlement 
would not pass to China, but would come under the control 
of the Scandinavians, Dutch, Belgians, Spaniards, Portuguese 
and an assortment of South American republics. Which, 
in view of the very small numbers of these nationalities 
residing in Shanghai, is clearly absurd. The French, it may 
be explained, have no part in the International Settlement, 
since they refused to amalgamate their Concession, which 
consequently still remains a separate entity—and a separate 
problem. 

It would appear that to alter the regime in the Settlement 
an international conference must be convened. The Chinese 
have always rightly held that even if such a conference were 
called, the probability of its agreeing upon any change at all, 
still less on one satisfactory to China, is infinitely remote. 
China proposes, therefore, to cut the Gordian knot by 
rescinding the concessions which, as sovereign, Nanking 
claims to be within her rights. Whether it is possible for 
China to put this policy into effect without causing a very 
serious international crisis may be doubted. Yet it is 
likely enough that some such move will be made, if only to 
raise the whole question and keep it before the world till 
a solution is found which will accord with nationalist 
ambitions. 

Such solutions have from time to time been proposed. 
One widely favoured is to unify the whole city in one 
municipality, upon which Chinese and foreign ratepayers 
would be equally represented, with the police and municipal 
services open to Chinese. Consular jurisdiction would be 
abolished and all courts would use the modern Chinese law, 
administered, for the time being, by an international body 
of judges paid by the Chinese Government. This last reform 

would be welcomed by most foreigners, for the complexities 
of the law in Shanghai at present are altogether intolerable. 


ee 


In this city there are no less than seventeen legal systems 
all operating simultaneously—the Chinese, and those of the 
sixteen Treaty Powers. An individual can only be tried 
under his own law, as defendant in a civil suit can only 
be sued in his national court. Consequently cases pot 
infrequently arise, in the complicated commercial litigation 
of a great city, where the litigants being of two or more 
different nationalities with legal codes differing widely on, 
say, company law, it is found quite impossible to arrive at 
any decision which will be upheld by all the courts concerned, 
This Gilbertian system provides the Chinese critic of the 
extraterritorial regime with a plentiful supply of anomalies 
and scandals. 

Everyone, therefore, would willingly see some things 
changed. Unfortunately agreement reaches no further, and 
there is slight chance of any reasonable plan being devised 
in the embittered atmosphere of Shanghai. If China raises 
the question by some challenging action, it is to be hoped 
that the Powers concerned, instead of despatching battle- 
ships and battalions, will send out a commission of legal 
experts, who, after full investigation, may be able to 
propound a solution which, if not entirely satisfactory, will 
at least be acceptable to all parties. c. BB. 





THE EGYPTIAN ELECTIONS 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN EGYPT.] 

, l NHE elections in Egypt have resulted, as indeed 
everyone knew they would, in a complete walkover 
for the Wafd. Some hundred and twenty of its 

candidates were returned unopposed; and out of a chamber 

of two hundred and thirty-five at least two hundred and 
twenty members are likely to be Wafdists. But this result 
gives no indication at all as to what Egypt’s attitude to the 
draft treaty, arranged between Mahmoud Pasha and Mr. 

Henderson this summer, is likely to be. For the treaty 

question was not an issue in the elections. There was, 

in fact, no political issue raised; it was simply Wafd or 
non-Wafd. The Liberal-Constitutionalists, Mohammed Mab- 
moud’s party, at an early stage withdrew from the contest; 
and the Wafd, with its able organisation, its easy appeal 
to the memory of Saad Zaghlul and to the loose patriotism 
of a nation just beginning to be self-conscious, its numbers 
of energetic students eager to spread propaganda, has won. 

So that if, as appears likely, Nahas Pasha goes to London 
for further negotiations with the British Government, he 
will certainly be able to point to the elections as giving 
him a mandate to speak for the whole Egyptian nation. 

At the same time he will be expected to bring back a treaty 

which at any rate appears to be a good deal more in Egypt's 

favour than the Mahmoud one. Otherwise he will dis- 
appoint his own followers and possibly even gain a little 
public estimation for Mahmoud, who has been blackguarded 

freely in the Nationalist papers for having been just 4 

postbox into which the Foreign Office contemptuously 

threw its proposals. But it is by no means certain that 
the British Government will be prepared to make further 
concessions, despite Mr. Henderson’s statement in the 

House of Commons that he regarded the existing proposals 

as merely a basis for negotiation. Negotiation to am 

Egyptian—perhaps to anyone for that matter—means the 

possibility of getting more; and so this statement has 

been regarded in Cairo as superseding the original one, 
which categorically affirmed that the extreme limit of 
concession with regard to the four reserved points had 
been reached. Thus another of those endless stalemates 
so common in the history of Anglo-Egyptian relations, may 
easily arise. And the Wafd might quite conceivably welcome 
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such an outcome of the present situation, since it owes its 
pre-eminence as a political party to the Army of Occupation, 
and flourishes on grievances and martyrdoms. 

A question of more interest than the immediate fate of 
the draft treaty is how far the Wafd majority in Parliament 
really does represent the feeling of the electorate, and how 
far there is a prospect of a democratic system of government 
working in a country like Egypt, which has universal male 
suffrage and a high percentage of illiteracy. Certainly the 
felahin went to the poll with some enthusiasm; but their 
enthusiasm was mostly concerned with local personalities 
rather than with national politics. The important families 
mobilised to herd the peasants in to vote for their nominees. 
They distributed cigarettes and gave free meals (the cost 
of fighting a constituency in Egypt is sometimes staggering, 
running in certain places to as much as five thousand pounds 
or even more); they brought every kind of pressure short 
of actual coercion to bear on the fellahin. For once the 
fields were empty, and, of course, there was the prospect 
of a feast from the successful candidate. 

The electoral strength of the Wafd arises mainly from the 
fact that it numbers most of the large land-owning families 
amongst its supporters. This incidentally explains why, 
except on the Nationalist issue, it tends to be reactionary. 
In addition, there is the emotional appeal of the name of 
Saad Zaghlul, to which the fellahin are undoubtedly sus- 
ceptible. It is likely that a village would vote for the 
candidate supported by the local notable, whether he were 
Wafd or not, but if he were Wafd—if, that is to say, he 
could be directly connected with the Zaghlul tradition—it 
would vote for him with more enthusiasm. It looks as 
though there may be an agrarian movement beginning in 
countries like India and Egypt that is of infinitely greater 
importance than the Nationalist one, and long overdue—a 
movement which clever demagogues like Gandhi and Zaghlul 
have been able to mobilise on the side of nationalism, but 
which will be quite likely to assert itself in opposition to 
the very people it is now supporting the moment the question 
of political independence is settled. 

If the influence of the fellahin in this particular election 
has been negligible it will not necessarily always be so. 
They are getting into the habit of voting, and from that to 
a realisation of the power the vote gives them is no very 
long process. Now they tamely obey the land-owners, kept 
in good humour by the distribution of largess; but soon 
they may be using their votes to bring the land-owners 
themselves to heel. It has been shown lately in Japan 
that the cost of buying up a whole electorate rises rapidly 
with succeeding elections until at last it becomes exorbitant. 
At this point democracy begins to work, in the sense that 
it begins to reflect the real conflict of interests in the country. 
This is the case for extending the franchise in illiterate 
countries and for getting the Nationalist issue put out of 
the way even at the cost of dangerous concessions. 

From the peasants’ point of view an alien government is 
always bad, however much it may improve their material 
conditions—and the English have done that considerably 
both in India and Egypt—because it always tends to 
preserve the status quo. It keeps the existing framework 
of society because it is not a part of the people and so can 
hever adjust itself instinctively to their development. At 
least, if it institutes changes they are generally ill-judged 
and unsuccessful. It is an efficient organisation carrying 
out admirably certain obvious social services, but quite 
wnaware of the country’s more subtle needs. Therefore it 
gets to be hated, and in matters like education and the 
fashioning of actual instruments of government is a complete 
failure. Nothing it makes is alive. And any amongst the 
people governed by it who have enough vitality and vision 


to be sensitive to these more subtle needs become so 
obsessed with the idea of getting rid of the alien government 
as an end in itself, that they are unable to find time for 
anything else. 

The election results in Egypt mean, then, that the town 
Egyptians and land-owners are unanimously in favour of the 
Wafd because they know that the Wafd will extract the 
maximum degree of independence from England; and that 
they have been able to get the support of the fellahin because 
they are land-owners, and because the Wafd has inherited 
the Zaghlul tradition, which first won them after the war, 
when they had certain very definite grievances against the 
English. The hopeful element in the whole situation is 
that the fellahin did vote and therefore may soon realise 


the power they have. T. M. M. 


BAG-SNATCHERS 


T is scarcely possible to open a newspaper just now 
I without coming on a paragraph such as: “ At Upper 
Holloway an attaché case containing £20 was snatched 
from Miss Agnes Burdett, of Hargrave Park. Miss Burdett 
was walking near her home when a brown saloon car con- 
taining four men drew up alongside. One man jumped 
from the car, pushed her roughly aside, snatched her attaché 
case, and, before she had time to raise an alarm, the car 
had disappeared in the direction of Parliament Hill Fields.” 
There is a monotonous similarity in the stories of these thefts. 
Sometimes more violence is used than at other times. 
Occasionally pepper is thrown in the eyes of the victim; 
occasionally “a corrosive liquid.” But as a rule there are 
several men taking part in the crime, and as a rule there 
is a saloon car, though not always of the same colour. 

It seems an extraordinary thing that a society so highly 
organised as ours and with all the swift resources of 
machinery at its disposal should be unable to make the 
streets of a great city safe from the activities of these petty 
criminals. The highwayman, the mohock, and the footpad 
have been all but got rid of, but there seems to be enough 
constant villainy in human nature to be sure of finding 
some new outlet as soon as an old outlet is forbidden to it. 
For most of these bag-snatchings, I imagine, are due not 
to poverty, but to an innate preference for villainous courses. 
There is a kind of perversion of the spirit of adventure 
which makes many men prefer the excitement of crooked 
ways to the dull regularity of virtue. Stolen fruits are 
sweet, says the proverb, and, no doubt, stolen money has 
its own charm. Greed is, of course, the leading motive 
for theft, and the thief would probably be less enthusiastic 
about his trade if he did not expect to obtain a great deal 
more money by his theft than he could obtain by honest 
work in the same number of minutes. If no handbag 
contained more than a penny, there would be no bag- 
snatching except on the part of lunatics and very young 
boys. This, however, does not rule out excitement as a 
motive in the crook’s life. Greed of gold and greed of 
excitement coexist in the gambler, and the crook is only 
a gambler of a peculiarly vicious type. 

Educationists used to hope that the spread of education 
would result in the spread of virtue, and up to a point I 
think their hopes have been justified. Education, if it 
does anything at all, increases the number of things in 
which human beings can be interested, and, as a general 
rule, the more harmless things a human being can occupy 
himself with, the less likely he is to devote his energies to 
crime. Games have much the same influence on conduct. 
They may not turn every youth who plays them into an 
Aristides, but at least they occupy a great deal of time that 
might be much worse spent. Even the most trifling amuse- 
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ments may, for all we know, be an aid to public virtue. 
Who has ever heard of a man addicted to cross-word puzzles 
who vat-burglar? Was there ever a confirmed 
patience-player who was also a shoplifter? There were 
few women crooks in the days in which women were per- 
petually busy with knitting-needles. It is from the ranks 
of the unoccupied that the majority of criminals are re- 
cruited. And a man might be saved from being a criminal 
either by a passion for Shakespeare or by the most frivolous 
hobby. 

Education, however, has hardly succeeded as yet in 
providing all human beings with enough objects of interest. 
Many boys leave school without ever having been interested 
in anything they heard there, and virtue itself has not 
always worn an interesting face in the Sunday-school. 
Luckily, most of them, when they leave school, are occupied 
with the business of making a living, and it is very difficult 
to make a successful living and at the same time to be 
a successful criminal. Utilitarian motives, if they do not 
make virtue popular, make men at least accept it. The 
young shop-assistant who is anxious to marry scarcely 
even feels the temptation to commit a crime. I do not 
wish to suggest that there is no positive and active virtue 
in human beings, but, even if there were not, I think that 
the majority of human beings in a settled civilisation would 
be virtuous from motives of self-interest. That is why 
you do not find the Bishops boasting that you will not 
discover a single bag-snatcher in their ranks. It is no credit 
to a Bishop not to be a bag-snatcher. He could be so 
only at an enormous self-sacrifice. And it is the same with 
Honesty actually is the best policy, 
if by honesty we mean the avoidance of those forms of 
dishonesty that are forbidden by law. 

On the other hand, there have always been men who 
from their childhood were unable to occupy themselves 
with ordinary interests and who were never able to submit 
themselves to the ordinary conditions for making a living. 
Some of them became artists, some of them idealistic 
revolutionaries, some of them criminal revolutionaries, 
and some plain criminals. Many of them were of the 
brood of Ishmael. There was a rebellious egotism in their 
blood. All crime is probably a form of egotism, the lesser 
springing from a timid and indolent egotism, the greater 
from a bolder and occasionally scowling egotism. The 
lesser criminals, who begin by “ pinching” things and go 
on to more serious but seldom very deliberately-planned 
thefts, are in many cases amiable persons, and, if they have 
to be suppressed, it is as nuisances rather than public dangers. 
The bolder criminal, however, though he may assume 
amiability for his own purposes, is seldom so amiable as 
he at first seems to the man whom he robs or blackmails. 
He is a pirate upon society mainly from the love of piracy, 
and no man can be a pirate who loves his neighbour even 
half so well as himself. 

There was, in the great days of piracy, at least one 
Christian pirate, and there were, in the great days of the 
highwaymen, courteous highwaymen. But these are re- 
membered as eccentric exceptions, and it is unlikely that 
many men became robbers on the high seas or on the roads 
except from a certain indifference to the claims both of 
Christianity and of courtesy. And, as society becomes more 
settled, a Christian or a courteous man is less and less likely 
to find himself making a living as a criminal. 


was a 


most human beings. 


Many as 
are the stories of bag-snatchers that have appeared in the 
press, I have not yet seen a story of a Christian bag-snatcher, 
and one of the most essential characteristics of the bag- 
snatcher is indifference to common courtesy towards women. 

It is, perhaps, the meanest crime that has appeared in 
epidemic form in our time, for dress-slashing was less a 


crime than an exhibition of mental deficiency. It might 
seem less intolerable if it were confined to men with Starving 
wives and children, but there is no reason to believe that 
bags have been snatched in any large number fo; 
humanitarian reasons. Many of the bag-snatchers are 
men who can afford a car or a motor-bicycle—somebody 
else’s car or motor-bicycle, if not their own. They have 
discovered that scientific invention has provided them with 
a fairly safe and easy way of obtaining money without 
working for it, and, until the police system is reorganised 
in such a way as to be able to deal effectively with the 
criminal problems of a motoring age, we shall probably have 
a series of outbursts of crime in which the criminal turns 
the latest achievements of science to his advantage. Crook- 
fiction has for a considerable time been prophesying such 
a development, and the criminal to-day is merely making 
use of the motor-car as his predecessor made use of the 
sailing-ship. 

Even business organisation seems to have had an effect 
on twentieth-century crime, and some of the stories that 
come from Chicago suggest that crime has been put on a 
firmer financial basis than many a reputable industry. 
I do not suppose the bag-snatchers have yet organised 
themselves into a limited liability company in London 
with a Master Bag-Snatcher (famous as a society host) 
directing operations from a house in Park Lane, but that 
seems to be the direction in which crime is tending. At 
times, when one reads crook-fiction, one wonders how 
society can ever hope to grapple with these new captains 
of finance and industry, so much cleverer than the ordinary 
City man or the ordinary statesman. There are, however, 
several reasons for hope in the situation. One is that we 
eannot all be bag-snatchers. Bag-snatching is not a 
productive industry, and, if we all tried to live by stealing 
each other’s bags, we should ultimately die of starvation. 
Another reason is that good men are not nearly so stupid 
as they look, and that, in a battle of wits, they usually in 
the end prove to be much cleverer than bad men. A good 
man is perpetually making use of intelligence if only to 
get the better of his neighbour in a more or less honest 
way. The bad man, on the other hand, uses his intelligence 
only by fits and starts, and leaves so great a part of it 
totally unused that it becomes atrophied. Hence I would 
bet ten to one on the almost total disappearance of the 
motor-bandit and the bag-snatcher in the not too distant 
future. Virtue may seem as sleepy as a cat, but she is 
dangerous when she springs. Y. Y. 


THE ADVANCE OF RADIOLOGY 


OME of my readers may perhaps have read reports 
of the recent lecture delivered in London by 
Professor Gésta Forssell, of Stockholm, and of the 

provisional acquirement by the Radium Commission of a 
four-gramme radium ‘“ bomb,” now in use at the West- 
minster Hospital. Three important new publications* are 
now before me : a new epoch in the treatment of cancer has 
definitely dawned. Here let us try to define certain very 
simple but important principles which are already established. 

It has here been repeatedly asserted that the radiologist 
should be regarded as the equal of the surgeon in the 
treatment of cancer. That principle, upon the general 
acceptance of which all further progress depends, has now, 
at long last, been accepted in this country, both in principle 
by Sir George Newman and in practice by the Middlesex 





* Medical Uses of Radium. Medical Research Council, 1929. 15. 

The Radium Treatment of Cancer of the Uterus. 
Research Committee of the Marie Curie Clinic. 

Reports of the Radiological Sub-Commission. 
League of Nations, Geneva, 1929. 


By the Cancer 
H. K. Lewis. 2s. 6d. 
Health Organisation, 
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Hospital. In his recently published Report for 1928, as 
Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health, Sir George 
Newman writes thus : 


Radiotherapy must be considered not merely as adjuvant to surgery 
or as a substitute if and when surgery fails, but the radiotherapist 
and the surgeon must co-operate together from the beginning of 
treatment. 


But since the International Cancer Conference of 1928 
it has been possible to go further and to assert with a good 
deal of confidence that the former priority of the surgeon 
must now be transferred to the radiologist. That step 
has, in effect, been now taken by a great metropolitan 
hospital long famous for the study of cancer. 

Several beds are now available at the Middlesex Hospital 
for patients who prefer to consult the radiologists before 
the surgeons and who, in the opinion of the radiological 
department, may properly be treated by radiation rather 
than operation. This is the reversal, finally, of the state 
of things hitherto obtaining, under which no cancer patient 
could reach the radiological department without running 
the dreadful gauntlet of the surgeons. A woman with 
cancer of the breast would be told, “* You must have it 
removed, or you will soon be dead.” Only if she resisted 
this threat could she see the radiologists. All that is ended 
for ever, and I am not a little happy to be assured that 
articles written here have contributed to the establishment of 
the new age at the Middlesex Hospital; but it must be 
established everywhere. 

The next principle which must be asserted is that X-ray 
treatment and radium treatment are one and the same 
thing, differing only in the wave-length of the radiations 
employed, for the gamma rays of radium are simply very 
high-pitched X-rays. The proper equipment of any place 
where cancer is treated comprises enough radium and 
apparatus for the production of X-rays of the necessary 


fifty thousand and more cases of cancer which died in England 
and Wales last year, that meant a million pounds?) But 
the truth is that the private treatment of cancer is to-day an 
obsolete and impossible maintenance of a fatally discredited 
state of things. Not a surgeon in this country possesses a 
radium bomb, and I do not for a moment believe that any 
surgeon possesses enough radium to treat cancer of the 
breast. If he does, he ought not to. In France, the State 
provides radium for use at fifteen national centres. That is 
the sound principle. Even so, it is excessively difficult to 
use the radium for nearly as much of its time as we should— 
which is, of course, all its time : though I hesitate to accept 
the recent authoritative statement that, even under the 
best conditions, it is impossible to use radium for more than 
seventy per cent. of its time. During a recent visit to the 
Marie Curie Hospital (2 Fitzjohn’s Avenue, N.W.) I was 
convinced that the splendid women who are making history 
there are more economical than that. 

Evidently, there should be no radium in private possession 
(except for some very special and exceptional reason which 
may exist, though I can think of none); and the private 
treatment of cancer should be henceforth regarded as a 
desperate and calamitous survival from a state of things 
definitely superseded. 

A further reason why treatment centres must be few is that 
the number of persons qualified to use the modern methods 
is so few. We have but a handful of radiologists as yet, 
who are capable of treating cancer as it should be treated; 
and the help derivable from the surgeons is, of course, 
negligible so far as radiology is concerned. A new body of 
experts has to be trained; and though our total supply of 
radium is as yet pitifully inadequate, it is, in the judgment 
of the best qualified, at least as much as we have experts 
fit to use. Let us rejoice, therefore, that at the Westminster 


hardness. This is a formidable matter, because of the almost Hospital—which has the well-earned privilege now of using 
fabulous expense involved, but it has to be accepted. Noy our only radium “ bomb ”—active teaching is now recognised 
do I know where, in this country, the complete equipment as a duty. The truth is that, in the treatment of cancer, 
, is available. The Middlesex Hospital has splendid X-ray our old army has signally failed and is proven disastrous, 
equipment, provided for it years ago by the pioneers of this whilst we yet have to create another. Meanwhile, the death 
method in Bavaria; but it has not enough radium. The rate is higher than ever. 
' Marie Curie Clinic, about the splendid work of which I Lastly, if that rise is to be arrested by the use of the new 
wrote here many months ago, has a considerable supply of — methods, they must be given a fair chance—and, since they 
: radium, but cannot provide hard X-rays. Let me but add do not involve all the hideous and painful and frequently 
‘ that, in my judgment, the use of these rays should henceforth deadly surgery which we have all feared hitherto, why should 
; be regarded as essential, before and after surgical operation not these new methods reach patients in early stages? The 
' when that is undertaken, and we see how far we are from public must be educated to give the radiologists—and the 
adequate provision, according to present knowledge, for the — surgeons in so far as they remain useful in accessory functions 
treatment of cancer. —the chance of early diagnosis. Hence we must have 
These considerations prepare us for the next principle, diagnosis centres; and these, unlike the treatment centres, 
. which is that centres for the treatment of cancer must be cannot be too numerous.* But the truth, unwelcome 
y few. In 1928 I here urged, first, that “‘we must have though it be to large and powerful vested interests, and to 
‘ radium,” and second, that “‘ we must have radium clinics’”-— our purses, must be accepted that the treatment of cancer, 
. as to which, in the interval, the whole nation and the medical except in a few centres, here and there, throughout the 
‘ profession have become agreed. But a great fight is yet to country, is, and will continue to be, seldom better than a cruel 
. Ht if our radium and our radium centres are really and costly farce. Lens. 
to be effective. 
: — is required in enormous quantities at one time— 
perhaps in such quantities as four or five grammes, worth 
: fifty or sixty thousand pounds. But there is, in any case, Correspondence 
" very little radium in the world, and very little of that in - “ 7 
r this country. Clearly it is not to the public interest that AMERICA’S INDUSTRIAL DOCTRINES 
‘, surgeons should scramble over each other for a grain or two To the Editor of Taz New STaTEsMAN. 
le of radium apiece, because the public has been rightly Sir,—Your readers can be trusted not to misunderstand me 
" Pee though not by them, to demand radium treatment = agp bgt —— pnd yet th ey word oe 
~ | ey etry ongue, uterus. and breast, This may be Spades sey io ye on Ate Tada 
- ew 5 Doctrines. _ Nor do I intend to produce counter-facts. It is 
d. years; but that cannot be helped. (Has anyone ever always possible to swap facts to infinity, and nobody is any the 
B, considered that, if only twenty pounds reached the surgeons— 
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4 comparatively small body of men—for every one of the 





* The reader should especially study the masterly paper by Professor 
Claude Régaud in the League of Nations Report. 
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wiser. Facts which are suitable for discussions of this kind 
are worth a penny a dozen. They are utterly irrelevant. 

When I affirm that mass production means production for the 
masses, and that manufacturers, labour leaders, sociologists, 
and the whole weight of industrial thought stand for high wages, 
coupled with low costs, in order that the home market shall be 
larger than it has ever been before, believing that the prosperity 
of the worker is an essential condition of the prosperity of the 
director, believing that producer and consumer are and must be 
in any rational society not two persons but one, in what way is 
this affirmation affected by the statement that there has been 
‘bitter industrial strife,’ that there are “astoundingly low 
wages in the Southern States,” that there are “ great differences 
in wealth ” ? 

I did not paint America as an Earthly Paradise; I merely 
said that there is a new attitude towards industrial problems, 
that some cherished European doctrines have been shattered, 
and that America is comparatively prosperous. I did not say 
that everybody had hastened to put the new doctrines into 
practice—though the movement is indeed widespread—but I do 
repeat that a remarkably large number of industrial chiefs, of 
whom Ford is perhaps the prophet, are acting on the principle 
that you can only produce cheaply if you produce in great 
quantities, that you can only produce in great quantities if there 
is a large purchasing public, that there can only be a large 
purchasing public if the proletariat is well paid and is not cut 
off from its own products, that the interests of director, worker, 
and public are the same. 

Unfortunately British industrialists, like European indus- 
trialists in general, do not want to be disturbed in their complacent 
view of wages as being fixed by iron laws—the law of the sub- 
sistence level, the law of supply and demand. We have never 
exploited our home markets as the Americans are now exploiting 
their home markets. The difference in the size of the country 
is not as important as may at first appear; Great Britain too 
can exploit its home markets on condition that its industrial 
directors are efficient, its workers well paid, and its purchasing 
public accordingly prosperous. Our vulnerable point, perhaps, 
is that we have to buy so much food abroad, and therefore must 
be a competitively exporting nation. The remedy may lie in 
cultivating our own relations with the Empire. . . But that is 
a subject which would take us very far. 

My impression in reading the letters which you, Sir, have 
published, and which I have privately received, is that my 
critics believe that we should never open our eyes to any economic 
phenomena until they have manifested themselves in a complete 
and final form; and that anybody who does call attention to 
new economic phenomena in another country is (as I am called, 
after a lifetime of sceptical observation in foreign lands) a 
“‘eredulous foreigner,” to be easily confounded by specific 
instances of the non-applicability or the non-fulfilment of such 
phenomena. I think that herein lies the secret of British 
industrial failure (I mean in a relative sense): our deliberate 
denial of experiment, our determination to see nothing good 
elsewhere unless good is irresistible perfection. We should, of 
course, be anxious to learn from America, which, unlike us, has 
no fear of experimentation. 

My business was with new doctrines which are surely worth 
considering as doctrines; and the reply to me, by the resolute 
industrial conservatives, is the production of facts which tend 
to show that the doctrines are not everywhere acted upon. This 
seems to denote a lack of ideas and imagination. In all proba- 
bility many (let us say most—for I hold no brief for them) of 
the American manufacturers are equally lacking in ideas and 
imagination. It remains true, irrefutably true, that there is a 
very important minority (I will not put it higher) which is giving 
a lead and is transforming American life. Those dreadfully 
suspicious things called theories do not daunt some Americans ; 
and the theories I have enunciated, arrived at empirically, are 
being tested in practice. If we were less inclined to pooh-pooh 
the revolution in thought which is bringing about a revolution 
in industry, and more inclined to study it seriously, we might 
find solutions for our own problem. 

I do not know where Mr. Davies, who admits that the standard 
of living is higher in America than in Europe, gets the notion 
that I allege America has abolished inequalities of income, and 
that prosperity is shared equally by the people. Mr. Jack 
remarks that I do not refer to the high tariffs—that did not 
happen to be my subject—but he admits that, whatever the 
cause of the development of the home market, high wages have 
not prevented the Americans from producing as cheaply, and in 
some cases more cheaply, than Europeans who pay low wages. 
All American industrial thinkers would agree with Mr. Colegate 
that American industrialists still run their business inefficiently, 
but the point is that they recognise the appalling inefficiency of 
all industrialists, and are seriously setting to work to make 
themselves efficient—with relative success. If I had time and 


space I would deal with other arguments; but it will perhaps 


eine 


suffice for the present if I once more make it clear that it is not 
my contention that there is no waste, no poverty, no poor 
organisation in America, but only that, despite waste, poverty, 
and poor organisation, the Americans are scientifically ang 
systematically applying their intelligence and energy to industria] 
problems, and by doing so—regardless of inexistent and purely 
imaginary iron laws—they have established a certain supremacy, 
Yours, etc., 
SisLEY HupDDLEstTon, 


THE MUSICAL COPYRIGHT BILL 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 


Smr,—Critics of the Musical Copyright Bill will remain at cross 
purposes unless they realise that the threatened domination of 
the Performing Right Society (against which we are told the Bil] 
is partly aimed) has its origin in a problem which that body has 
done much to solve, and which must be solved as well, or better, 
by whatever other method is to be put in its place. 

The P.R.S. is by no means the exorbitant monster some would 
picture it. Many a humble musical or social group has found 
its ministrations a godsend. Imagine the horror of a suburban 
mothers’ meeting which finds itself liable to all the rigours of 
the law because it has been listening, in all innocence, to the 
performance of a copyright song, sung perhaps by one of its own 
members! Yet the composer is quite justified in thinking that 
even for such a performance he deserves some reward. We must, 
in short, admit the existence of a type of performance which is 
outside the practical operation of the Copyright Act as it stands at 
present, and must regard the policy of the P.R.S. as a more or 
less successful attempt to deal with a situation which had not 
been properly envisaged by the framers of the Copyright Act. 

The objections to the Musical Copyright Bill, so far as it 
touches performances where large sums of money are involved, 
will rightly damn it in the view of all sensible people. But the 
difficulty at the smaller end of the scale will remain, and it is 
one which might well be met by some such method as the Bill 
suggests. 

The main task is to differentiate one type of performance from 
another. The natural line of division would appear to come 
between the amateur and professional performance, and I see no 
reason why a suitable fee for amateur performing rights should 
not be added to the published price of every copy of a piece of 
music, on the understanding that it may be performed in public 
by amateurs only. All professional performances (i.e., where 
the performers receive remuneration for their services) would 
remain a matter for individual bargaining between the owner 
of the copyright and those who wish to perform the work. Thus 
the claims of the smaller groups and societies would be acknow- 
ledged, while the rights of the composer would be secured in 
respect of performances involving any likelihood of financial 
profit.—Y ours, etc., GEOFFREY WHITWORTH. 

11 Ormonde Gate, 

Chelsea, S.W.3. 
January 14th. 





To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I see that Mr. W. J. Turner, in his footnote to Mr. A. P. 
Herbert’s letter, still impatiently tries to dismiss the “* twopenny ” 
clause from consideration. He will not succeed; for, not only 
is it radically important in the many issues it raises, but it has 
served to reveal the colossal ignorance upon the whole subject 
of those who promoted the Bill, and is symptomatic of the entire 
measure. Even now, in spite of Mr. Herbert’s promptings, 
Mr. Turner does not seem to grasp the fact that the fixing of 
any sum (though perhaps that sum might not be so insulting in 
its implications) would be out of the question, an unwarrantable 
interference with the composer’s right to make his own terms 
for the performance of his work. There are at least nine or ten 
other vital objections to be made against this clause as it stands 
in full, but Mr. Turner does not appear to be at all aware of these. 
And similarly with the remainder of the Bill. ; 

It is obvious that Mr. Turner has either not studied the Bill 
itself or has been quite unable to perceive the arguments against 
it that present themselves readily to those who have the practical 
knowledge necessary to deal with the matter. His facile abuse 
of those who have rightly drawn ridicule upon the ineptitudes 
of the Bill, and who have not been misled by the futility and 
irrelevance of the debaté upon it, merely recoils upon his ow" 
head. ; Ms 

Discussion of the alleged misdoings of the Performing Rig f 
Society is quite beside the point. So far, too, but one side > 
that particular case has been heard. It will be time enoug' 
to deal with it when the necessary evidence has been offe ~ 
to support the statements made in the House. As Mr. Herbe 
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rightly says, “this Bill would still be indefensible’? whatever 
the outcome of such evidence might be. 

Mr. Turner evinces a child-like faith in the operations of a 
penevolent Select Committee. Composers have an uneasy 
recollection of former deliberations of such bodies and the 
consequent penalties that they have suffered, and are under no 
such delusion. Their uneasiness is increased when they remember 
that the ‘“‘ true and onlie begetters ” of this Bill are the repre- 
sentatives of those powerful vested interests that are arrayed 
together under the title of the International Council of Music 
Users, Limited—not at all the well-disposed altruists who 
promote village concerts and similar entertainments, and who 
were placed in the forefront of the battle by the astute business 
men who were content to blush unseen until subsequent publicity 
propelled the Secretary of the Council into the light of day. 

Apart from such considerations, the plain fact, that cannot be 
too definitely stated, is that no satisfactory amendment of this 
Bill is possible. No amount of ingenious juggling with its 

rovisions will make them otherwise than gratuitously vexatious 
and damaging to the composer; and all those of us who practise 
the art of music, or look with any solicitude to its future in this 
country, should be grateful to the men (derided by Mr. Turner) 
who have so definitely and unsparingly exposed the folly and 
iniquity of this amazing essay in legislation.—Yours, etc., 

January 13th. FREDERIC AUSTIN. 


THE PRICE OF BREAD 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I notice that Lord Rothermere, in pursuance of his friend 
Lord Beaverbrook’s ‘‘ vision of enduring prosperity,” says that 
bread to-day is cheaper in the Protectionist countries of France 
and Germany than it is in “‘ Free Trade England.” 

“The ignorance of the most elementary economics in this 
country,” his Lordship goes on, “ is bewildering and appalling.” 
Let us, then, examine the elementary economics of Lord Rother- 
mere. The average price of bread in England to-day is 2}d. 
per lb., at 9d. the quartern loaf. In France, it is Fr. 2.50 per 
kilo, which means 5d. for 2} Ibs., or as near to the English price 
of 2}d. per Ib. as makes no matter. But as everyone knows, the 
internal value of the franc, i.e., its purchasing value to the 
Frenchman who has to earn it and spend it, as opposed to its 
exchange value against sterling, corresponds to at least 3d. of our 
money, and probably more ; so, for all practical purposes, bread is 
50 per cent. dearer in France than in England. 

In Germany, with bread at anything between 50 and 80 pfennigs 
per kilo, é.¢., 6d. to 9$d. for 2! Ibs., Lord Rothermere’s economics 
would be more bewildering than they are to—Yours, etc., 

House of Commons. A. G. CHuRCH. 

January 11th. 


THE ROVER LIGHT SIX 


To the Editor of Toke New STATESMAN. 

_ Sir,—In a critique of the Rover light six motor-car, published 
in your issue of January 4th, I expressed an opinion that it would 
be improved by the substitution of a four-speed gearbox for the 
three-speed type actually supplied. The makers inform me under 
date of January 9th that they have just decided to fit a four-speed 
box to special order at a slightly increased cost.—Y ours, etc., 

R. E. Davipson. 


Miscellany 


THE OLD MAN OF ARAGON 


VERY old man in whose house I took shelter one 
A day, during a walk through Aragon into Navarre, 
told me that a King of London was buried in one 
of the villages under the Pefia de Oroel. I could see the 
Pefia through his window, and also, far away and high up 
in the snow, the notch like the foresight of a rifle, which 
marked the Somport, and the passage down into the Béarnais 
country. 

T asked the old man what he meant by a King of London, 
and he said that the man himself, an Englishman, had used 
the words to one of the villagers who questioned him. I said 
that perhaps King was his surname, but the old man would 


listen to nothing of that sort. ‘If he was not actually a 
King,” he said, “‘ he was no doubt rich enough to be one, 
and was some kind of ruler.” 

** What was he doing here? ”’ I asked. 

“He came many years ago,” said the old man. ‘I was 
a youngster then, and we were not accustomed to strangers 
in those days. He was a big, heavy man, with grey hair 
and mournful eyes which looked as though laughter had never 
visited them. He spoke rarely, though he was always cour- 
teous to those who met him in one place or another. At first 
we thought he was an eccentric man who had come to spend 
a holiday among us, but when the summer ended, and autumn 
passed and full winter arrived, he still remained, and my 
uncle who kept the fonda where he slept, and where he had 
his few belongings, was satisfied with the arrangement. The 
man paid well and regularly, and although his life was a 
mystery to us, there appeared to be no harm in him.” 

‘* But what did he do all the time? ” I asked. 

‘* He used to go out and walk about, but he never went 
far. He was always back by evening, to sleep in his small 
room. He received no letters or newspapers or other 
communication from anywhere, and he seemed to be happy, 
in a serene, contemplative way. He had brought with him 
only a large rucksack, which had been bought in Perpignan. 
It held his little store of clothes, and a few books.” 

** Why do you say he was so wealthy? ”’ 

The old man smiled. 

** Soon after he arrived,” he said, “ my uncle thought it 
would be better to run no risks, in case there should be 
inquiries. He pointed out that it is not every day that an 
elderly man arrives in Upper Aragon with a rucksack, and 
proposes to stay for years. He even went so far as to hint 
that there was nothing to stop the villagers from imagining 
that he was a criminal, trying to escape justice. Whereupon 
this King gave my uncle addresses to write to in London— 
but my uncle never troubled to do anything like that. And 
then the stranger announced that he was a very rich man 
who had grown tired of making money, and only wanted to 
be allowed to live in peace here, and to forget the world from 
which he had cut himself off. He said he would be obliged 
if nobody wrote to London to confirm his story, as that would 
mean disturbance, and he would have to move on somewhere 
else. My uncle saw the advantage of holding his tongue, 
and the Englishman pulled out of a pocket-case money 
enough—my uncle said—to pay for a visit of a hundred years. 
Everybody came to know him by sight, for he walked about 
a great deal in the fine weather. In the winter he would 
sit in his room, reading.” 

‘“‘ Did you ever talk to him? ”’ I said. 

‘Yes: later on, after he had become intimate with the 
priest.” 

“ The priest? ” 

“Yes. Some time after he had settled here we noticed 
that he used to visit the priest’s house. He was never at 
Mass, but we said that obviously he would need the conversa- 
tion of an intelligent man, of someone who would be able 
to talk to him about men and places and ideas. Perhaps 
he even got his news of what was going on in the world from 
the priest. At any rate his visits were frequent, and his 
Spanish, which was at first not good, became very good 
indeed. One evening I questioned him about his country, 
and he told me a great deal about the way it was governed, 
and about the life of the people. I asked him if he did not 
feel strange, coming, at his age, to a place so different from 
anything he had known, and living among people who were 
so unlike his own countrymen. To which he replied that the 
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strangeness did not trouble him at all, since he only desired 
a quiet time, without anything to remind him of the years 
he had wasted. It was puzzling to hear this rich man talk 
of wasted years, but he went on to explain that his money was 
not acquired by the kind of work that makes an honest farmer 
rich, and that I would be sure to find it difficult to understand 
his meaning, because I had probably never come into contact 
with the sort of life of which he was speaking. He said that 
though it is good to be comfortable, it is bad to have a large 
amount of money. Well, I was a young man then, and I 
can tell you I wouldn’t have minded a large amount of 
money! I told him that, and he smiled and said that if I 
had money I should spend it sensibly in building myself a 
good house and helping my children to marry well, and so on. 
And he told me how many wealthy men spend their money 
on eating and drinking and gambling. 
lous to me. 


That seemed ridicu- 
A man can only eat and drink a certain amount. 
and as for gambling, one must be very idle for that, and if 
one is idle, how can one get rich? So we talked, but I 
could never understand him perfectly. 

** One day he got lost in the snow out there and wandered 
for hours. He was found by two men and brought home, 
and he became very ill as a consequence, for he was an old 
man, and not accustomed to long exposure to the winter 
winds. He lay on his bed, and the priest would visit him 
from time to time, and bring him holy books. Sometimes 
my uncle would hear the priest reading to the sick man, at 
other times the two of them would talk for a long space 
together. And then, in the middle of one December night, 
the Englishman woke and shouted to my uncle to go quickly 
and fetch the priest, and to tell him that he was about to die. 
My uncle asked if there was anything he could do, but the 
Englishman said again, ‘No, no. Go quickly for the priest, 
before it is too late.” So my uncle went for the priest, and 
when he returned to the fonda, noiselessly approached the sick 
man, who was lying very still and talking to himself in his 
own tongue, and in a monotonous voice. 

“The priest came and baptized him, as though he were a 
little child, heard his confession, gave him absolution and 
the Holy Viaticum, and anointed him with the Holy Oils, 
while my uncle knelt by the side of the bed, reading the 
prayers for the dying. ‘Towards morning, without suffering, 
he died.” 

** And that is all anybody ever knew about him ? ”’ I asked. 

‘* No,” said the old man, “‘ for we found in his room a letter 
which he had written to someone in his own country. It 
was addressed, but the Englishman had apparently forgotten 
to speak about it. This letter we sent to London, and we 
heard nothing more for a long time. And then one day a 
lady came out from Jaca in a carriage, and asked to be 
directed to the rich man’s grave. We told her where the 
priest’s house was, but perhaps she did not understand, as 
she asked her questions with the help of a little book. She 
did not go into the church to pray for his soul, and she seemed 
to be in a hurry to go away again. Perhaps the lady was his 
wife or his sister. Do you call that an interesting story? ” 

‘‘ It is interesting,” I said, “ and it is difficult to believe.” 

“That is what I think,” said the old man. “ It is not 
true—not one word of it. I, who am the hero, as it were, 
of the story, tell you that.” 

“I had almost suspected that,” I said; “‘ but what put 
you in the frame of mind to invent such things ? ” 

“It was not I who invented them. An Englishman, a 
young man who was here last year, and was going to Pamp- 
lona, stayed for a day or two, and he wrote all the time. He 
saw that we wondered what he was writing so busily, and 
he read us the story I have just told to you, as far as I 


could remember it. He said he wrote stories like that and 
sold them in his own country, so as to have the money which 
enabled him to see the world. No harm in that, I suppose? ” 
There was nothing much to do after that but drink the 
health of the old man. This I did, and thanked him for his 
entertainment. J. B. Morton. 


MASS AT DAWN 


DROPPED my sail and dried my dripping seines 
Where the white quay is chequered by cool planes 
In whose great branches, always out of sight, 
The nightingales are singing day and night. 
Though all was grey beneath the moon’s grey beam, 
My boat in her new paint shone like a bride 
And silver in my baskets shone the bream. 
My arms were tired and I was heavy-eyed, 
But when with food and drink, at morning light, 
The children met me at the water-side 
Never was wine so red or bread so white. 


Roy CAMPBELL. 


THE ROSE AND THE RING 


HIS is the second year that Mrs. Christabel Marillier’s 
light opera, The Rose and the Ring, has been 
performed. The airs are so charming and gay 

that it might surely become a hardy and favourite annual. 
The music is full of eighteenth century echoes; I constantly 
fancied that I was listening to some discrete familiar 
melody; then it would change, there would be a new tur, 
always witty and pleasing. I know little about music, 
but her gift strikes me as an exquisite one and her taste 
as very good. The libretto preserves a great deal of the 
fun and spirit of Thackeray’s immortal original; but though 
I am told that performances have greatly improved this 
Christmas, even since the opening of its run at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith, and that they show a very marked advance 
on those of last year, the production still wants pulling 
together. Many of the scenes require more looking after 
than they have received, notably the warming-pan, Bulbo- 
Giglio-Betsinda-Valoroso scene. The charade-touch, of 
course, must never be lost, but there are moments through- 
out at which the air of amateur improvisation has not been 
transmuted into those cunningly light ars celare artem 
effects which have made, for instance, the fortune of Peter 
Pan. Many of the best moments miss hitting their mark 
as surely as they might. In the corridor-scene just 
mentioned the end of a stairease on one side of the stage 
would add enormously to the effective exits and entrances. 
Giglio could then come from behind Valoroso and strike him 
from above, as in Thackeray’s picture, (his blow with the 
warming-pan is, by the bye, not nearly vigorous enough), 
and the blows should be repeated lustily on the body of the 
prostrate King. I think that the fun of Valoroso himself 
would be accentuated if Mr. Lawrence Baskcomb, who does 
justice to it many times, were occasionally to deliver his 
most ferocious sentiments in a tone of extreme mildness. 
Not that the melodramatic villain business should be omitted 
entirely, but it might be varied thus. I should have liked 
him to add, for a change, in gently-argumentative and per- 
suasive tones after exclaiming loudly : ‘‘ Her Majesty be 
hanged. Am I not Autocrat of Paflagonia? aera oe 
“ Runs not ariver by my palace wall? Have I not sacks to 


sew up wives withal? Say but the word, that thou wilt be 
mine own—your mistress straightway in a sack is sewn; 
and thou the sharer of my heart and throne.” 
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Great ingenuity has been shown in getting up the characters 
to look like Thackeray’s pictures. Bulbo is a wonderful 
likeness; so is Valoroso, but as his nose cannot be flattened, 
the by-play of his trying to pull it straight after the assault 
might be omitted. The Queen of Paflagonia is excellent, 
and Miss Vivienne Chatterton’s song, with its admirable 
caricature of a prima donna’s trills and shakes, in which 
she sings of her dream of early childhood, ‘* gay, innocent 
and free,”’ is a supreme success. There are two other songs, 
both sung by Giglio, that Mr. Ranalow treats with perfectly 
appropriate expression, and which are received with equal 
delight. One the jolly song that he sings while polishing 
his boots as a poor student, and the other, the words of 
which are by Mr. Belloc, is delightfully and traditionally 
romantic : 


When I was not much older than Cupid, but bolder, 

I asked of his mother, when passing her bower, 

What it was in their blindness men asked of her kindness. 
And she said it was naught but a delicate flower, 

It was naught but a delicate, delicate flower. 


I did not wonder that these songs were encored, and I should 
be surprised if an encore did not become an inevitable part 
of every performance. 

I have praised the get-up of the characters, but I must 
make an exception of Fairy Blackstick. The classical note 
in her costume is a mistake, and she would have looked 
better in her own straight black cloak. Gruffanuff, Miss 
Violet Gould, acted her part with great spirit and self- 
sacrificing repulsiveness, but she lacked the grimness of the 
original and that terrible old creature’s formidable beak. 
Mr. Ranalow’s easy and gallant deportment stood him in 
good stead in the part of Giglio, and Hogginarmo (Mr. 
Latimer), huge in stature, was prodigiously alarming. The 
producer should, however, have made him emphasise more 
the collapse of this horrid and gigantic warrior into abandoned 
weeping when Betsinda refuses his offer of marriage, and 
made him time more carefully his recovery back again to 
normal ferocity. The landlady of the Bear Inn was not 
morose enough. 

Mrs. The Rose and the Ring is a heart- 
easing entertainment, and unless my ignorance of the 
musical world accounts for it, I cannot understand why 
the composer is not famous. There is one fault in the 
construction of the libretto which ought to be remedied. 
The great mass of the public now are so ill-read in what is 
worth reading that it is quite possible many in any audience 
may not know beforehand what are the magic properties 
of the ** Rose ’’ and the “ Ring.” This should therefore be 
explained more clearly by Fairy Blackstick in the opening 
scene with Jenkins Gruffanuff. Anyhow, here is an enter- 
tainment equally pleasing to young and old. It is leaving 
the Lyric Theatre in a weck’s time and going on tour in 
the provinces, 


Marillier’s 


Desmonp MacCartuy. 


DERAIN 

F the three leaders in contemporary French painting, 
Derain is the least sensational—one might almost 

say, the least sympathetic. Picasso keeps his 
admirers continually on the alert. His accomplishment has 
something of the quality of the late Mr. Cinquevalli’s. 
There was no telling what that king of prestidigitators 
would do next. Up went the massy cannon-ball, to be 
caught deftly between the shoulder-blades, as though it 
had no more weight than a feather. The next moment, 
a miracle of balance was being achieved by means of such 
heterogeneous objects as a cigar, a top hat, a walking stick, 
and a champagne bottle. In the same way, one can never 
be sure what materials Picasso is about to use, whether 
the thickest brush or the finest pencil, a strip of coloured 


paper or a sheet of tinfoil. And will the result be a horse, 
a harlequin, a majestic muse, or a triangle? Always there 
is the suspense, and in the end the satisfaction of a feat 
perfectly performed. Matisse, on the other hand, gives the 
pleasure of certainty. With him, one can be sure what is 
going to happen. It may be a still-life, an odalisque, or 
a cliff and a reach of sand lapped by the sea. But it will 
always be the same instantaneous notation of form, the 
same glittering cascade of colour. His object is swift delight, 
and he achieves it time after time. 

Derain makes no attempt to excite, and little to please. 
His first appeal is to the mind, and not to the nerves or 
senses. To follow the thought which has gone to the making 
of his picture is half the satisfaction of it. The process of 
its construction, and the knowledge which has coaxed such 
an infinite variety out of so restrained a scale of colours, 
invite meditation and bring a progressive content. With him 
there is no surprising gesture, no dazzling revelation, but 
the resulting pleasure is no less keen, and possibly more 
abiding, than that which his two distinguished peers afford. 
For his work carries with it a context which theirs does not 
possess. And the eighteen recent works now being exhibited 
at the Lefévre Galleries show him still increasing in power, 
while Picasso’s virtuosity begins to seem a little febrile 
and exhausted, and Matisse’s constant repetition of himself 
slightly monotonous. 

Derain’s work is conscious with experience. He has 
spent a long time in the museums, and his canvases bear 
many hints of his great predecessors. But he has been a 
revolutionary, too—a “fauve” or “wild man,” and a 
negrophil. From that early period, the impulse and health 
have remained, but they have been projected towards 
what is permanent in the past, while the ephemeral trappings 
have been dropped. He abandoned the fashionable for the 
enduring. For a little he was affected by cubism, and from 
it he drew the logic, the geometric inevitability of structure, 
which is the one justification of the movement. But he 
linked it up with the basic rhythm of the classics, and in 
his mature work exercises it without any distortion of 
visible form. Instead of compressing his subject into 
a pattern, he conjures up the pattern naturally latent 
within it. 

Such pictures as 
Pommes”’ carry the 


‘“‘La Mappemonde” and ‘ Deux 
conviction of a theorem in their 
composition and the gradations of their colour, but they 
give as well the delight of what is accidental and exuberant 
in form and hue. It is learned painting, in the sense in 
which learning aids appreciation and the widening of 
consciousness: it is never pedantic. And because of this, 
Derain can afford to paint pretty heads, like ‘* L’Italienne ” 
and ‘* Grande Buste de Femme,” or a gracious sweep of 
drapery, as in the two studies of dancers, or can give a 
piquant reading of character, as in “‘ La Parisienne.” The 
prettiness, the grace or the psychological reading is the 
bloom on what is already a perfect picture, while they 
would be the whole of the picture with lesser men. 

In the landscapes, however, one feels that the charm is 
more than a quality superimposed upon the painting, and 
that it had its part in the first conception of the picture 
and each stage of its execution. To paint them Derain 
must have been saturated in the spirit of Southern France. 
The dusty roads and walls, the cypress standing sentinel, 
the silver olives and the distance of low hills carry conviction 
and beauty as no merely objective studies of the picturesque 
could do. With them, in terms of paint, Derain has given 
the classic, concentrated expression of his country, as surely 
as in their own medium did La Fontaine and Corneille. 


T. W. Earp. 
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Casual Papers 
ON HAVING ONE’S PORTRAIT 
PAINTED 

HAD intended, after writing this title (and one should 

I never change a title), to write, as you may well imagine, 

upon the theme of Having My Portrait Painted. But 

whenever I use the words “ Portrait’? and “ Painting ” 

together, things crowd in upon me so fast that I do not know 

where to begin, and that I am tempted to run off down 
seventeen ways at once, like a dog trying to find a scent. 

For one thing, it is always a miracle to me how any mortal 
can make a picture of another. It is a miracle, for that 
matter, how anyone can draw anything; how the order can 
be communicated from the eye through that mysterious 
little demon who lives, some say in the head, some on the 
top of the spine, down so clumsy a thing as a shoulder, and 
along so clumsy a thing as an arm, and so to a clumsy blob 
of a finger—which order can be so exactly obeyed that to 
within the hundredth of an inch the lines come true. In the 
cases of trees, hills, boats, waves, the easier sorts of birds 
(notably the gull) and even some animals including the sheep, 
I am so familiar with the miracle myself that it has ceased 
to astonish me. I myself can communicate the order to 
reproduce the outline of a mountain, and it gets down on the 
paper so well that all its friends will recognise it at once. 

But when it comes to painting a human head, with its 
expression, or modelling, or drawing the same, it astonishes 
me to the limits of astonishment, how on earth the thing 
can be done. Yet the number of people who can do it, 
more or less, is infinite; and the number of people who can 
do it really well is so enormously larger than the number of 
people who want to pay for it, that many excellent portrait 
and bust makers of both sexes are at this very moment 
starving to death. 

Then there is another matter. Is it wise to have one’s 
portrait painted at all? It was but this morning I, being 
in a great hurry not to be late for an appointment, sauntered 
through a narrow passage and lingered over a number of 
old pictures in a shop window: pictures of notable men and 
women of the nineteenth century, the early part of the 
middle thereof; and I said to myself, “‘ Lord! If they could 
see themselves now ! ” 

For indeed, the greater part of these rich people (they were 
all rich except the writers among them) looked as perfect a 
set of guys as you could hope to meet in a month of travel. 
There are exceptions, I know. But I beg leave to believe 
that the exceptions were due to the talent of the artist and 
not to the character of the face he drew. The expression of 
a past age is commonly absurd because pride is a vice which 
warps the judgment. Now pride compels every man and 
woman sitting for a portrait in the year so-and-so (the year 
1930, for instance) to put on such an air as they think will 
overawe posterity with their magnificence. Some will 
affect beauty, others strength, others breeding, others 
grandeur of soul, others (I am sorry to say) holiness; and 
how ludicrously they fail! I knew one man who had his 
portrait painted and drawn and a bust made of him and 
several caricatures and an etching, and as he sat for each of 
these he put on what he believed to be an air of terrifying 
atrocity which should make him go down to the future as a 
fellow not to be trifled with; one who knew what he wanted 
and got it; one before whom his fellows trembled. But the 
only result he got was to make himself appear repulsively 
ugly and a coward at heart. 

So also the ladies, especially the great ladies. 


They simper 


in a thousand different ways, and I knew one who even 
attempted to express by a secret, ironical smile her capture 


Salem 


and “dismissal of men’s hearts. But it had the effect of 
making her look that which no man can tolerate—I mean, a 
thoroughly empty-headed woman. Give me rather the 
Ugly Duchess. 

Of which I hear, by the way, that some town council or 
politician or censorship or other tried to suppress the 
reproduction, lest it should corrupt youth. 

There is one kind of portrait which seems to me exceptional] 
as a real success in the way of bamboozling and impressing 
the time after the sitter’s death, and that is the fine and 
careful pencil work of the ’fifties. 

The men of that time, divines and Cabinet ministers and 
authors, used to have their pictures done in this way, and 
you may see them hanging on the walls of many a country 
house, where they remain not only an increasing delight, 
but an increasingly strong basis for legend. These pencil 
drawings of the mid-century (I would quote examples save 
that I might offend the living) nearly always make the 
fellow out to be that exact mixture of the sage, the hero, and 
the saint which every man thinks himself also to be. I 
have one in my mind’s eye now, of a Secretary of State, who, 
not only by general repute and tradition within my own 
family (a sure guide), but even by his own horrible con- 
fessions in diaries and letters, still to be seen, though not 
printed, was one of the biggest scoundrels unhung. But 
his noble and lovely lineaments continue from the wall of a 
delightful old study in the Midlands to bless and uphold 
his great-great-nephews and nieces. 

They are in no error. They are not deceived. In their 
intimate conversation they expose him and revile him, with 
a vigour and accuracy which gives me infinite joy. There is 
always something new to be told about this abominable 
man. Only a few weeks ago I was gratified with another 
story of his appalling wickedness—how he had threatened 
with the revelation of a secret thing a colleague that he 
might bend him to his will. But he shines there, grey upon 
white, with an eye so beneficent, so tolerant and yet so just, 
with lips so firm yet modulated to the best accents of human 
speech, with a brow so majestic and hair of such ambrosial 
kind, that he might be a God baptised into the better 
Christian mood. If ever I sit for my portrait again I will 
try and get hold of someone who can do that sort of thing; 
but I doubt whether it will be possible. The breed is 
probably extinct. It was called into existence by the desire 
for record in the days before photography, or when photo- 
graphy was still thought to be what it still most certainly 
is, vulgar. 

Which reminds me that the common tag about a photo- 
graph never revealing a personality is only half true. A 
snapshot will sometimes do it. But even the worst photo- 
graph, if it has not been faked, tells you more hidden things 
about the personality than the run of oils and drawings and 
marbles and bronzes. At any rate, it tells you more about 
the bad side. And that is the side one wants to hear about. 

I conclude with a piece of advice to my generation : based 
upon experience. They may not know it (but I can tell 
them through ample experience) that verses are never 
written to a person. Of love verse this is especially true, 
It is written first in the void, and then, maybe, tacked on 
to a person, or maybe not. (So do not flatter yourselves, 
you Naiads, nor you, my fleeting visions of the summer 
dawns : it was not written to you at all: not a line of it.) 

Now, might it not be so with portraiture? Suppose 
a man to be a good artist. A rich man commissions him to 
paint a portrait of that rich man’s wife. You can see from 
here what she is really like. Let the artist avoid her 
presence; let him be off to a place called Las Planas, high 
in the wooded hills, and there, where the Muse lives and 
visits the unhappy race of men, let him paint loveliness. 
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Then let him call it ‘* Portrait of Lady Gowf,” and if old 
Gowf won’t pay for it he is a fool. Thus and thus only 
can the sum of beauty be maintained and the wicked custom 
of endowing posterity with hideous things be abolished. 


H. BEttoc. 


Current Literature 


THE HECTIC YEARS 


A Modern History of the English People, 1910-1922. By R. H. 
GreTTON. Secker. 12s. 6d. 

When Mr. Gretton began his ambitious task he can have had 
no idea how exciting it was to become. His two earlier volumes, 
written before the war, dealt with the years 1880-1910—which 
were then “ our own times,” but are now ancient history. On 
resuming his record where he left off he has the luck (from an 
historian’s point of view) to find that the latest period includes 
a wholly unexpected war, and the radical transformation of 
English thoughts, habits, desires and material apparatus. 
Within the period of twelve years he has to chronicle social 
changes perhaps as considerable as those which took place in 
any previous century of our history. 

And he has chosen a fascinating method. His is not to be a 
chronicle of kings, governments and soldiers, nor a record of 
“past politics’ or constitutional changes, nor even a social 
history, as Green understood it. Rather, it is such a history 
as Guglielmo Ferrero would have written of Rome if his material 
had been ample enough; it is to be a “ record of the ordinary 
mind of the ordinary man” during “‘ the passage of political 
events and State affairs.” For his preface Mr. Gretton has before 
him all, and more than all, the material that he could desire— 
millions of newspapers, museums full of books, and his own vivid 
recollection as an interested spectator and participant. The 
“ordinary man,” it is true, is a rather elusive individual. 
Mr. Gretton constantly drops into phrases like “they were 
saying,’ ‘*the public assumed.” Who, we must ask, were 
“they? Who were “the public’’? Sometimes he seems to 
mean the kind of person envisaged by the sub-editor of an 
evening paper when he is selecting the incident which is to be 
“ starred ’?; at other times, we might suppose, Lord Beaverbrook, 
in his more lucid ecstasies, with his ‘‘ ear to the ground.”’” When 
he says that everyone was bored by the anti-climax of the Peace 
negotiations at Versailles he is merely stating the ancient truth 
that the mass of the people is never interested in foreign affairs 
—though probably a larger proportion of the people were 
interested in the Peace Treaty than in any other Treaty of any 
time. 

Indeed, Mr. Gretton’s difficulties are largely sub-editorial. 
What, from month to month, is he going to “star”? Shall it 
be the first Coalition, or the casualties in the battle of the Somme, 
or Chu Chin Chow, or Food Control, or Russian Opera, or French 
victories in tennis, or a railway strike, or the poems of Mr. Siegfried 
Sassoon? To solve his difficulties, he passes from one to the 
other with lightning speed, never concentrating, but giving us, 
certainly, the sense of an ever-moving whirl and flurry of events, 
just as a well-edited newspaper may do. But in preparing each 
chapter he has had before him the varied events of a whole 
year, to be described, summarised, lopped, and presented in 
a bird’s-eye view. 

The book shows some signs of haste, and is not free from 
errors. Thus he speaks of Mr. Frank Podmore as “the 
spiritualist ’°—whereas Mr. Podmore refused to accept the 
conclusions of spiritualism. He says that the battle of Messines 
took place in October, 1917. It took place in June. This wrong 
date badly upsets the perspective of the long battle of Passchen- 
daele, which followed it. The half-truth (which means fiction) 
about the alleged averting of a renewed war with Turkey in 1922 
“ only by the fine character of the man on the spot, Sir Charles 
Harington,” is repeated without qualification. But this is a book 
very useful as a summary of events, and fascinating as a study. 
Mr.Gretton contrives to give the impression that there were con- 
stantly changing groups of Englishmen discussing the main topics 
ofthe moment for twelve years; and as we go on reading we get 
the sense of a single perspective. The years immediately before 
the war are not seen as years which led to the gigantic climax 


of war; rather, those years, and the war itself, contain the 
events which led up to what we are now, or what we are becoming 
—Mr. Gretton does not allow climaxes. It is always well to leave 
room for volume 4, written a dozen years hence; and after 
that there may be volume 5. 

But this endless historic stream has its clearly-marked rhythms, 
or periods; and Mr. Gretton is concerned with the war period, 
which for him begins in 1910, and ends in the fall of the Coalition, 
in 1922. A better concluding date would surely have been 1926, 
the year of the General Strike. He is at his best in the earlier 
chapters, where he shows the nation in repeated gestures of 
preliminary skirmishing preparing for that breakaway from its 
own past which the convulsion of the war made complete. But 
the breakaway started years before. Mr. Gretton might have 
shown us how it really started with the intellectuals, who already, 
in the nineteenth century, were beginning to make men dis- 
satisfied with old beliefs, old institutions, old standards. He 
might have shown how in the first decade of the present century 
Shaw, Wells, Galsworthy and many other writers were beginning 
to popularise the conception of our social order as a thing outworn, 
full of shams and pretences. But he does show us, and very 
clearly, a number of vivid instances of the social revolt—the 
reaction against party politics and all politics, the resort to 
** direct action’ and violence in a hundred forms—the strikes, 
the madnesses of the militant suffragettes, the Conservative 
threat to reject constitutionalism and resort to force in Ulster. 
He shows that he, like most of us who were adults at that time, 
was aware of a restlessness, a feverishness in the atmosphere, 
a sense as of something constantly on the verge of happening. 
Some might recall, as the present writer can, the scene when all 
the firemen trooped off the ‘‘ Olympic” at the moment when 
it was about to begin its first voyage after the sinking of the 
‘** Titanic.” Others might recall the Bohemian energy of the 
first jazz dance club. Others were waiting for the guns to go off 
in Ulster. Amid all this “ playing with fire ’—and similar things 
were happening in other countries—something was sure to catch 
and go up ina blaze. And it did. There was a war. 

Mr. Gretton very cleverly dissects the different moods of 1914 
and 1918. At first, the European war was “ unbelievable ”; 
“so unmilitary, in spite of all the scares of recent years, were 
our habits of thought.” He recalls how, whilst the French 
were instantaneously in the war, it took us long to get into our 
stride. At first there were the sentiments and heroics of a 
civilian nation busy in its vicarious patriotism. There were 
“business as usual”; German Kultur and “ frightfulness ” ; 
the ‘“‘fussiness of idle people” doing war work; recruiting; 
“Tipperary ”; and the hounding on of recruiting. Later came 
the civilian army in action, the long casualty lists, the return of 
the wounded, the big Budgets, and the tightening up of the 
whole organisation of the nation for the tremendous national 
effort to win through. By 1917 the war seemed to have become 
permanent, and habits adapted themselves to the war conditions. 

The tendency to feel that, when nearly everyone had a war job 

of some kind, or at least a war pressure on the old civilian job, one 
was free to amuse oneself, had increased rapidly; and 1917 was a 
strange mixture of moods and behaviour. Strain, anxiety, the 
imminent shadow of death, were there; food and drink were costly, 
if not actually restricted; streets were dark at night. Yet all the 
time people were dining and dancing as never before, the theatres 
full . . . cinemas beginning to grow into more spacious shape. If 
there was restlessness in the spending of money, there were obvious 
reasons for this. Nearly everyone was extraordinarily at a loose 
end, millions away from home, and those still nominally at home 
conscious that the drain on men and women and the new inde- 
pendences had broken up completely the old settled ties. 


That was it. The war was the drastic fulfilment of the 
instinctive social resolve to break away. In that respect it was 
amazingly successful. It swept away or put into its place much 
that had become habitual in diplomacy, politics, morals, and 
religion. But it was in no sense a reconstruction. It left not 
merely chaos, but the bewildered uncertainty of mind confronted 
with chaos. It began in the spirit of Jazz; and the spirit of 
Jazz re-emerged in the years that followed. Literature was 
cynical and negative; art was just clever; religion all but 
disappeared; romance was an object of scorn; realism was too 
serious—but pleasure remained. 

But if constructive ideas languished, life after the war flourished. 
Mr. Gretton sees only weariness and ennui. But surely there 
were immense physical vitality and buoyancy, the release of the 
body from bondage whilst the mind of the nation lay fallow. 
The world has had its purgation, and already, perhaps, the mind 
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is beginning to wake up and re-assert itself. But we are passing 
into Mr. Gretton’s next volume. Though his last four years 
are dismissed too cursorily, in the main he has succeeded in 
presenting to us in vivid and vivacious retrospect the memory 
of twelve crowded years before it has vanished ; and has probably 
helped a little to fix that memory for the use of future historians. 
R. A. Scorr-JAMES. 


“ELLIS BELL” 


Emily Bronté. By CHaries Siupson. 


No English author except Lewis Carroll so fiercely defended 
privacy as did Emily Bronté. Carroll once wrote to a friend 
that people seemed “‘ to assume that everybody likes notoriety 
and scarcely believe me when I say I dislike it particularly. 
My constant aim is to remain, personally, unknown to the world ; 
consequently I have always refused applications for photographs 
or autographs, as my features and handwriting belong to me as 
a private individual.” Such were also the sentiments of Emily 
Bronté. She was only forced into publishing her poems by 
Charlotte’s insistence; she clung desperately to her pseudonym 
and the protective device of masculinity, and when Charlotte 
betrayed, on her visit to London to contradict Newby’s lying 
advertisements, that they were “three sisters,’ Emily was 
extraordinarily distressed; and Charlotte had to write to 
Williams of Smith Elder to beg him to keep silent about “‘ Ellis 
Bell.” It was, of course, inevitable that so determined a 
seclusion should be broken; and there is something pitiful in the 
way that Emily Bronté, even more than Charlotte, has been 
made the subject of that insatiable curiosity that possesses the 
bibliographer. Mr. Simpson writes sensibly and with reticence; 
but as we read the letters which were found in Emily’s desk— 
they have not been printed before—the sense of intrusion on 
that proud, lonely spirit is almost intolerable. For Emily's 
** secret ” is simple enough. She craved for intimacy; and, like 
all who really value intimacy beyond anything in the world, 
was arrogantly intolerant of its imitations and substitutes. It 
is strange how rarely a character of this kind is understood. 
Most people dislike intense intimacy, and enjoy society and the 
cheerful contacts of society; the last thing they want is to 
understand or be understood, to stand so close to another soul 
that a new unity can be realised and a new world adventured on. 
Still less do these understand the angry impatience, often ex- 
pressed sullenly or petulantly, of the person who desires that 
intimacy and is constantly confronted by offers of social affection 
or gay-hearted friendliness. These inferior contacts are only 
bearable to such an one when the deep need is satisfied. It 
seems clear that none of her family here understood Emily, and 
few have done since. She was not proud, she was starving; and 
her very affection for Charlotte, for Ann, for Branwell made 
it impossible for her to let them know how void her life must 
be until and unless she found the deeper, closer intimacy for 
which she craved. 

But out of that craving she wrote her poems. The discovery 
of the poems by Charlotte is well known—-Mr. Simpson’s state- 
ment that in 1845 she discovered “that her sister Emily was a 
poet’ is rather misleading; Charlotte herself wrote, ‘“‘ I was 
not surprised, knowing that she could and did write verse.” 
These poems Emily had, to some extent, shared with Ann: but 
she was furious at Charlotte’s finding her manuscripts; ‘it took 
hours,” writes Charlotte, “to reconcile her to the discovery I 
had made, and days to persuade her that such poems merited 
publication.” It is clear that Emily read her work to Ann, not 
feeling that communication with Ann’s gentle spirit was a dis- 
loyalty to the secret of her heart. With Charlotte it was 
different. Charlotte had a great intellectual apprehension of 
the poems, and yet in spirit she was almost entirely removed 
from the spirit of her sister. She craved companionship, warmth, 
all the lovely small things that life at Haworth did not give 
her; she craved, above all, intellectual comradeship. Emily 
yas intellectually independent, and wanted from life nothing 
but love. Mr. Simpson says truly that the theme of Wuthering 
Heights is to be found in the poem (one of the ‘* Gondal ” poems) 
first published in America in 1902, especially in its last stanza : 


Country Life. 15s. 


But yet for all her hate, each parting glance would tell 

A stronger passion breathed, burned in this last farewell ; 
Unconquered in my soul the Tyrant rules me still : 

Life bows to my control, but Love I cannot kill. 


Mr. Simpson rightly dismisses as comparatively unimportant 


the different theories of the origin of Wuthering Heights. That 
great novel, like the poems, sprang from the desperate frustration 
of the author’s life; a frustration exacerbated at times to the 
point of frenzy by the poor substitutes with which she had to 
profess contentment. The only origin needed for Wuthering 
Heights was the lonely passion of Emily Bronté’s soul; and this 
was so clear and vital to her that she could regard the terrors 
of her novel as but light and trivial beside her own unutterable 
burden. Charlotte knew, in a way, what her sister had done; 
but she did not know—how carefully Emily prevented her from 
knowing !—what her sister was. 

Her imagination, which was a spirit more sombre than sunny, 
more powerful than sportive, found in such traits material whence 
it wrought creations like Heathcliff, like Earnshaw, like Catherine, 
Having formed these beings, she did not know what she had done. 
If the auditor of her work, when read in manuscript, shuddered 
under the grinding influence of natures so unrelenting and im- 
placable, of spirits so lost and fallen; if it was complained that 
the mere hearing of certain vivid and fearful scenes banished 
sleep by night, and disturbed mental peace by day, Ellis Bell 
would wonder what was meant, and suspect the complainant of 
affectation. 

Wuthering Heights is a novel of frustration; and there is a 
dreadful irony both in Heathceliff’s horrible profanation of 
intimacy in his lust for Catherine, and in that final determination 
of his, of which he tells Ellen Dean : 

I'll tell you what I did yesterday! I got the sexton who was 
digging Linton’s grave, to remove the earth off her coffin lid, and 
I opened it.... Ithought, once, I would have stayed there : when 
I saw her face again—it is hers yet !—he had hard work to stir 
me; but he said it would change if the air blew on it, and so I struck 
one side of the coffin loose, and covered it up; not Linton’s side, 
damn him! I wish he’d been soldered in lead. And I bribed 
the sexton to pull it away when I’m laid there, and slide mine out 
too; Ill have it made so: and then by the time Linton gets to 
us he’ll not know which is which ! 

It is to that horror of dusty nullity that pretended intimacy 
brings a man. There lies the meaning of Wuthering Heights. 
It is Emily Bronté’s passionate protest against any who would 
force her into a companionship as meaningless as the unknowing 
commerce of mingled dust. 

Mr. Simpson’s book is a welcome contrast to the extravagances 
too often roused by Emily Bronté. He is very successful in 
setting her against the background, stern and beautiful, of her 
country, those wonderful moors for which, when she left them, 
she disconsolately pined. There is little distinctively esthetic 
criticism in the book; but what there is is sound. Mr. Simpson 
has had access to some new material; and we think that his 
identification of Wuthering Heights, the house, with Sunderland 
High Hall must win acceptance from all who read his arguments. 
The book is very attractively illustrated, not only by portraits, 
but by reproductions of paintings by the author. 


LA FAYETTE 


La Fayette. By Branp Wuirtockx. Appleton. £2 2s. 

To write a nine-hundred-page biography of a man implies, for 
anyone but a cynic of peculiarly active and morbid malignancy, 
a certain taste for that man’s company. Mr. Brand Whitlock 
has nothing cynical, morbid, nor malignant about him. As 
Mayor of Toledo, we are told, ‘* he won a country-wide reputation 
as a liberal and fearless politician”; he was American Minister 
in Belgium during her “ years of agony,” and wrote a book 
about them; as he read everything about La Fayette that he 
could find, something of the “ peculiar charm” the hero must 
have “ radiated in life glowed from the dullest page,” and hence 
the nine hundred pages, not one of which is dull. They will be 
read with pleasure and interest by those who can appreciate a 
picturesque story, vigorously told. Mr. Whitlock has vitality and 
to spare; his vivid, staccato narrative never flags; each time 
the familiar refrain, ‘* Vive La Fayette, Vive la Liberté,” recurs, 
he rises to the occasion—the vast and enthusiastic crowd, be it 
Parisian, Yankee or Red Indian, is sketched in again, and again 
the great man bows his acknowledgments and modestly disclaims 
his apotheosis. 

The hero is not faultless. Much as he came to love his Adrienne 
and touchingly as he venerated her memory, her husband was a little 
inconsiderate and even unfaithful to her; high and inflexible as 
were the great liberal’s principles, he was sometimes a trifle 
stubborn in his adherence to them. For instance, if he had not 
clung to them quite so tight, ‘ he might have done anything with 
the French Revolution,’ and the “ anything,” it is implied, 
would have been something much better than what actually 
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happened. “Things never seemed quite so bad to the Marquis 
as they really were,” so his judgment must have been sometimes 
at fault. He had a “ fatal taste for political intrigue’; his 
“instinct for renown,’ though noble and disinterested, was 
perhaps over-developed ; besides his principles, he kept unimpaired 
to the end his illusions. But Mr. Whitlock seldom smiles, and 
never raises his eyebrows, not even when he is telling how in that 
wonderful return to the United States in 1824-5, ‘“‘ at one town 
where they changed teams, the driver of the coach said to one 
of his horses: ‘Behave pretty now, Charlie, behave pretty ! 
You are going to carry the greatest man in the world. ” 

What, in fact, Mr. Whitlock, in perfect good faith, has done 
is to show how impressive La Fayette was as long as he remained 
in a glass case, and how persistently, skilfully and courageously 
he manceuvred himself back into one, when its predecessor had 
unfortunately been smashed, or was under repair. Most of us 
keep private glass-cases into which we can retire from a dis- 
couraging and critical world—some little circle in which it is 
an axiom that we always act from the highest motives and are 
always right, where we are not seen as others see us, but only 
as in our most complacent moments we see ourselves, as school- 
boys home for the holidays wallow in the contrast between what 
their schoolfellows say about them and what their sisters love 
to hear them tell about themselves. But La Fayette was almost 
always home for the holidays, and his audience, though it always 
included his immediate circle, usually extended to no inconsider- 
able section of the human race. He was a hero to his valet; 
he was also the hero of two worlds. <A queer instinct told him 
where popularity was to be found, and he made for it like a 
homing pigeon. He had his one splendid pose, that of the high- 
born egalitarian, the dauntless and disinterested champion of 
liberty, the quixotic philanthropist; and when he saw a chance 
of striking it effectively, strike it he would. It was such a noble 
pose that on most occasions no one could object to his striking 
it: the only reason why anyone should mind was if it interfered 
with something important. 

Broadly speaking, La Fayette could pose to his heart’s content, 
amidst general satisfaction, anywhere but in Paris. At 
Washington’s side—the bold young French noble radiating filial 
confidence in the careworn father of his country; at Olmiitz— 
the rejected of the Revolution cheerfully enduring really rigorous 
imprisonment, year after year, at the hands of the Revolution’s 
enemies; at La Grange—the impoverished Cincinnatus rewarding 
detected poachers and pressing outdoor relief on the indigent 
—he was both ornamental and inspiring. Against the background 
of Paris in revolutionary frenzy he suggests a householder who 
scatters gunpowder on a blazing carpet under the impression 
that it is so much sand, or a distinguished visitor to the front 
line who induces the higher command to order a daylight raid 
that he may see what real war is like, or a lover of animals 
whose disapproval of zoological gardens goes the length of 
throwing open the cages in the lion house when it is full of school 
children. The people admired La Fayette because he admired 
them, they trusted him because he trusted them, and it was all 
very satisfactory; except when, having smelt blood, the people 
he still admired and trusted interspersed their cries of ‘* Vive 
La Fayette’? with shrieks of ** Nous sommes trahis” and “ A la 
Lanterne.” 

Mr. Whitlock’s reading in French history has not perhaps 
given him so vivid a realisation of what was happening in the 
French, as he has of what was happening in the American, 
Revolution. He has been almost too successful in seeing things 
through his hero’s eyes. He agrees with La Fayette that 
Mirabeau and Danton were venal intriguers and Napoleon a 
pathetic sinner against the light, and Marie Antoinette and Louis 
Phillippe not nearly grateful enough. If only, he sighs in time 
with his hero, these and others had been able to appreciate the 
purity of La Fayette’s motives and the rectitude of his conduct 


sufliciently to co-operate with him on the only possible terms— 
his own! 


FROM THE RED SEA TO THE 
PERSIAN GULF 


Around the Coasts of Arabia. 


21s. 


By AMEEN Rigani. Constable. 


It is nearly two years since Mr. Rihani published (and we 
reviewed in these columns) his admirable account of Ibn Saoud 


and the Wahabis. The present book will not rank quite so high 
as its predecessor, we think, partly because of the lesser interest 
and importance of its subject-matter, partly because it tends to 
be rather more of a scrap-book. But if it is a scrap-book, the 
scraps are on the whole very good. Mr. Rihani has a lively style— 
with an inclination at times to be high-flown—and considerable 
descriptive power. He also has the advantage, as a critic, of a 
knowledge of both the East and the West, for he is by birth a 
Syrian Arab, and his home is in New York. His journeys and 
his comments will make excellent reading alike for the serious 
student of politics and sociology and for the mere lover of travel 
stories. He saw the cities of many men and knew their minds— 
from Jeddah in the Hejaz to Kuwait at the top of the Persian 
Gulf. He met princes and poets and pearl-fishers, soldiers and 
slavers, native and foreign officials, observed strange customs and 
ceremonies, rejoiced in the beauties of Nature and groaned under 
the discomforts that she provides so liberally round about 
latitude 15°. 

Of the princes with whom Mr. Rihani consorted, the chief was 
King Husein. This was in the summer of 1922, before the wreck 
of the old man’s fortunes. Husein seems to have been a genial 
host, and in the intervals of playing practical jokes on two 
Ministers who were his favourite butts, he opened his mind fairly 
freely to his guest. His mind, as Mr. Rihani judged it, was not 
equal to his ambitions. He had some of the qualities of a ruler, 
but his Turkish upbringing (he spent his early years in Constan- 
tinople under Abdul Hamid) did not fit him for the role of 
freeing and then controlling all the Arab lands. He was, of 
course, disappointed in the British—grossly betrayed by them, 
as he and many others not unreasonably thought—and he was 
let down by his representatives and by his own sons in Syria. 
But even in more favourable circumstances, Mr. Rihani argues, 
he would never have made a success of an Arab Empire. He was 
old-fashioned and stubborn; he had a foolish contempt for 
his fellow Ameers (including the formidable Ibn Saoud); he 
was a Moslem with a religious bee in his bonnet, and such a man 
‘*“cannot rule a country so divided by religions and sects as 
Syria.” 

From the Hejaz Mr. Rihani went down the coast of Tihamah 
to Jaizan, where he had a diverting interview with the Imam, 
as well as a surfeit of sun and of “ oozy.”” An ‘‘ oozy ” is a lamb 
stuffed with rice and raisins and boiled eggs and roasted whole, 
and this delicacy was served to Mr. Rihani every day with the 
thermometer at well over 100°. We are only surprised to hear that 
it was a week before his stomach turned! But of the Imam one 
could hardly have too much. That black potentate, ‘ Saiyed 
Muhammad ibn Ali ibn Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Idris,” 
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was a man of huge proportions and a strangely composite physio- 
gnomy. ‘The only negroid features, besides his colour, were his 
lips and perhaps his nose, which was not, however, emphatically 
flat. His broad forehead and his graceful hands might have been 
either Aryan or Semitic, and the only unpleasantness—an incongruity, 
considering his stature and his station—was his piping voice. He 
always wore smoked glasses; he sat cross-legged on the diwan; and 
he had a trick of emphasising his words with an “ aha,’ which 
was not an improvement upon his voice. But he spoke Arabic 
perfectly, with eloquence and animation, and without an accent. 

The Imam was deeply interested in America. He wanted to 
know whether Columbus was black or white. He was charmed 
to hear of the Red Indians, and asked whether the present king 
of America was an Indian. When Mr. Rihani had explained the 
political system of the United States, he observed: ‘ They 
spend too much money there on the election of the President. 
Would it not be better to give him half that sum and make him 
aking? They will save millions of dollars, aha!” 

Life in Tihamah, despite the villainous climate, appears to be 
a merry affair, for its inhabitants at least, for there is very little 
work and there are dancing parties almost every night. But 
there is also something else, which Mr. Rihani discovered to his 
surprise and indignation. Slavery still exists there, as it does 
in the Hejaz, in Hadhramout, and secretly even in Aden. It is 
true that the Arabs as a rule treat their slaves, especially the 
females, very kindly. It is also true that the Koran does not 
prohibit slavery, though it does proclaim the freeing of slaves 
to be a virtue. But this will hardly make what is going on in 
Arabia more tolerable to a civilised man. Mr. Rihani allows 
credit “to the British Government at Aden for patrolling the 
Red Sea and making a capture, every now and then, of a sanbook 
of slaves.”” But it does not, he complains, go as far as it should 
in stamping out the traffic. The French and Italian authorities 
on the African coast are even slacker, he argues. The port of 
Tajura, where the slaves are shipped, is “‘ an autonomous terri- 
tory enjoying French protection,” and its ruler is a well-known 
slave-dealer, who is the friend of the French and is received with 
a salute of guns when he goes to Jibuti as the guest of the 
Governor. Whether this gentleman is equally honoured in 
iritrea next door, Mr. Rihani does not say; but he does suggest 
that the Italian authorities there wink at scandals that they 
should and could abolish. He would like us to take strong 
measures and damn the consequences with France or Italy or 
any Arab Sultan who might be concerned. ‘‘ Hang me a slavee 
dealer in Victoria Square in Aden,” he says, ‘“‘ and see what will 
become of the slave traffic in Tihamah, in Al-Hijaz, in all 
Arabia.” 

Of Kuwait Mr. Rihanidoesnottellusverymuch. But he is much 
fuller on Bahrain, with its pearl fisheries, its American mission, 
its passion for polygamy, and its superlative donkeys, whose 
traditional food is sardines and dates, and which are now being 
displaced by the “* mowtah,” as the Arabs call the Ford car. 
Bahrain had a long and troubled history before it passed under 
British influence in the middle of last century, and became the 
‘““Indianised”” thing that affronted Mr. Rihani’s patriotism. 
Mr. Rihani has an ever vigilant eye cocked on the British in 
the East. This is not to say that he is unfair. We may not 
always agree with his criticisms and censures, but in general 
they are reasonable, coming from an Arab and an American, and 
sometimes they are undeniably just. In his concluding chapters 
—on Aden and the adjacent territories under British control—Mr. 
Rihani discusses British policy with a mixture of respect and 
chagrin. He does not quite like our method of paying stipends 
to the chiefs of tribes and petty States (stipends ranging from 
a hundred or two rupees a month to Rs. 3,280 in one case). But 
he admits that we are doing a service to the world by maintaining 
peace and the freedom of communications, and that to pay the 
sheikhs to be our agents in this work is a cheaper way—and 
perhaps a no more objectionable way—than quartering large 
British forces in the Peninsula. 


“THE FAIRE HILL OF HITCHING” 
The History of Hitchin. 


Allen and Unwin. 16s. 


By Recinatp L. Hine. Vol. II. 


For those who have read Mr. Hine’s former volume it will 
be amply sufficient to say that the second is worthy of it; nay, 
we are not certain that it does not more than fulfil the earlier 
promise. Such readers will need no further inducement to buy, 


een 


beg, or borrow this volume; and having procured it, by any 
means, they will plunge into it in the sure and certain hope 
of unadulterated pleasure. But for those who have not had 
this privilege, a few words may be desirable in order to show 
the kind of enjoyment awaiting them. 

The full history of an ancient town like Hitchin is the miniature 
history of the whole country; and we have here, in effect, the 
history of England. But it is the history, not so much of great 
events—though these are far from wanting—as of the daily 
life, the quarrels, the friendships, the ups and downs, the hopes 
and fears, of common people, with the same passions as ourselves; 
and in the vast assortment of characters, manners, and customs 
which Mr. Hine has collected during fifteen indefatigable years 
we see men and women, the same though different, during a 
millennium and a half. Here is even more than the “ God's 
plenty ” which Dryden found in Chaucer’s Prologue. Catholics, 
Churchmen, Quakers, Congregationalists, Baptists, pass by us 
in long procession; highwaymen, tapsters, scholars, game- 
keepers; and Mr. Hine stands by us as we watch, with a nod of 
recognition for each. Everywhere there is an individual touch 
which makes every man or woman live before us; an anecdote, 
a thumb-nail sketch; for Mr. Hine, though as much of an 
antiquary as Thomas Hearne himself, and though so portentously 
read in scrolls and parchments, is far more deeply interested in 
men and women. It is this humanity, combined with his easy 
and pleasant style, that lifts his book out of the ruck of local 
histories, and makes it as interesting, to use the common feeble 
phrase, as any novel. He can tell you the name of Hecuba’s 
mother, and the song the Sirens sang, but he gives us Hecuba’s 
mother as a creature of flesh and blood, and the song as an 
actual melody. Nor is he content with mere description; the 
admirable illustrations ‘ fill up that which is behind” of the 
verbal story. 

There is something here for everybody : wills and testaments 
for the solemn, sports and pastimes for the lively, philology for 
the philologically inclined; and always something new. To 
take but one example: here is the evidence, brightly and briefly 
put, that Eugene Aram was at one time a master in the Hitchin 
Church School. This is a fact unknown even to the late Mr. Eric 
Watson, who, one had thought, had dug out everything that 
was to be discovered about this most famous of murderers. 
A touch or two of Mr. Hine’s picturesque pen, and we see Aram 
before us, attending service in the church, “ joining in evening 
hymn,” or walking home to his study, where, with door iron- 
barred against stern-faced constables, he pores over Greek or 
Hebrew till long past midnight. 

Even some of Mr. Hine’s mere names are ‘“ blessed words,” 
and throw light upon the characters either of those who bore 
them or of those who gave them. Out of many of these 
Dickens, had he but chanced to see them, would have made 
whole novels; for the train of suggestions they start is like a 
game of “Russian scandal.’ What limit is there to the 
conjectures stirred by “‘ King Fisher,” ‘* Cornelius Humblebee,’ 
‘** Peregrine Woodnut,” ‘“‘ Lazarus Snailwort,” “ Ann Outlaw,” 
‘* Hester Funeral,” ‘‘ William Phago,” ‘* Ghost Butteridge,” 
“ Woolmardine Plum,’ ‘Greediana Tarboy,” ‘“* William 
Porrige”’? There must have been a good deal of homespun 
wit running about when these names were invented. Mr. Hine 
is generous enough to promise some information about them if 
his book reaches a second edition—a strong temptation to all 
his readers to urge on the sale. 

A full bibliography—in itself a testimony to Mr. Hine’s wide 
and exact erudition—a chronological summary, and a compre- 
hensive index, complete one of the most thorough pieces of work 
it has been our lot to see for many years. The publishers have 
admirably supported the author; and the generosity of patriotic 
Hitchinites has enabled the book to be offered to subscribers 
at about a quarter of the price that might reasonably have been 
demanded. 


THE LABOUR LEADERS 


James Ramsay MacDonald : a Biographical Sketch. By Mary 
Acnes Hami.ron, M.P. Cape. 7s. 6d. ‘ 
Philip Snowden: an Impartial Portrait. By “ ErnrsiAN 
(C. E. Becnnorer Roperts). Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
The subjects of these two books—the one a Scotsman and the 
other a Yorkshireman—stand out in public estimation as the 
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England confirms Germany: 
“An immortal masterpiece ” 


THE LOST CHILD 


Rahel Sanzara’s novel. 7/6 


First English reviews: 


“Tt takes one’s breath away both by its terror and by its beauty... . It 
would be hard to find language with which even to suggest the extraordinary 
beauty of the closing scenes.” —Gerald Gould (Observer) 


“A great novel . . . a wholly astonishing book . . . I cannot imagine the 
reader who will not be most deeply moved.”—Ralph Straus (Sunday Times) 
















“This is literature as Dostoyevsky and Tolstoy are literature : a great and 
terrible book. . . . The poignant beauty of the book is beyond praise ; it is a 
masterpiece—and immortal.”’—Morning Post 


















Some German reviews: 


“It is in every way the finest novel by a woman that I have read; it has a power, a 
boldness, a greatness, a depth of soul without softness, an awe of life and all the sublime 
and terrible things of life, that force you to your knees. There is nothing affected, nothing 
small, or excited or artificial here, only a deeply moving seriousness of contemplation and 
a monumental power of portrayal. There is a ringing as of angels’ bells through the book 
—despite the fact that the subject is the most horrible, a murder.”—Neue Freie Presse 


‘‘Rahel Sanzara leads the characters of this novel over the worst, the most harrowing, 
places, withasomnambulistic perception. Even the father, who takes the murderer of his 
beloved child into his home which the disaster had devastated, seems real and credible. 
And over all these happenings there lies, like the last rays of sunset over autumn fields, 
the magic of a language that is unchangeably clear. A strange and rare book, this first 
novel, which enters the world, not as just another book, but as a masterpiece.” —Vorwarts 


‘‘ She can tell a story ; there are others who cando that. She can portray characters; 
there are others who can do that. But to be able to express such a singular, unmistakable 
consciousness of life, that is the seal of genius.’ —Bruno Frank 


* For no unheralded book, in our experience, 
has there been so widespread and immediate 
a demand during the first week of publication. 
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leading personalities of the British Labour Movement. For the 
moment they are both in high favour, not only with the bulk of 
their own followers—for the recalcitrant Clydesiders and 
IL.L.PJers are but a tiny fraction—but also in other quarters 
by no means naturally disposed to be friendly to their views. 
The Prime Minister, it is agreed, is every inch a Prime Minister ; 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer is not only confessed to be 
a high authority on finance, but has also made an unexpected and 
most popular appearance in the part of John Bull. Politicians 
of other parties may ask rhetorically how long Mr. MacDonald 
and Mr. Snowden will be able to keep their extremists in check ; 
but the buix of the public is content to take them as it finds them, 
and more than a little reassured at the completeness with which 
they appear to fill their several parts. 

If either of these two had been a Cockney, he would have had 
a harder task to win the place which they have won. Both were 
born into poverty, and both are in the fullest sense self-made 
men. But Mr. MacDonald’s Highland Scots and Mr. Snowden’s 
occasional into dialect are positive assets, and not 
handicaps as a Cockney accent would have been. 


lapses 
There are 
no such class-distinctions, one is tempted to say, in Scotland or 
the North as there are in the South; and even Southerners 
do not apply their classifications easily to those who come from 
Scotland or from Yorkshire. 

At all events, the public has quite definitely accepted both 
Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Snowden as natural leaders of men. 
And it is even difficult nowadays quite to recall, in face of their 
popularity, how exceedingly unpopular they both were less than 
adozen yearsago. Yetin those days ‘* MacDonald and Snowden” 
shared with Lord Haldane the undoubted prerogative of being 
the best-hated men in England. Their opposition to the war, 
when the greater part of the Labour Party was active in its 
support, cost them that, and seemed for the time to have 
extinguished finally their chances of political success. They have 
come back dramatically, not only to the leadership of their party, 
but to govern the country; and their war record certainly counts 
nothing against them in public estimation. Right or wrong— 
and many still hold them right—they were at any rate absolutely 
honest in opposition, and took that which came their way in 
those dark years with real courage and faith. Politically, they 
suffered four years in the wilderness after 1918 as the penalty of 
their beliefs; but thereafter they came back to their old positions 
in their party with renewed strength and support. 

Throughout, their public careers have been intimately con- 
nected. They are both old comrades of Keir Hardie and old 
** stalwarts ” of the 1.L.P., though now it has passed from them 
and they from it. They both belong to the group of old Socialist 
** intellectuals ’’—old in the sense that they were in the movement 
when “ intellectuals ’ were far rarer in it than they are now— 
and they have both had to fight down on the ground a considerable 
amount of Trade Union mistrust. They are both pacifists, 
both largely internationalist in their outlook, and both through 
and through politically minded, and distrustful of those brands 
of Socialism which lay chief emphasis on the industrial side. 
They have found themselves again and again on the same side 
in internal controversies of Socialism : and yet their personalities 
are very different. 

The difference appears plainly enough in their speeches and 
writings; and they have both written, as well as spoken, much. 
Mr. Snowden is always clear-cut, incisive, unromantic, and far 
more likely to err on the side of undue precision than of any 
vagueness of thought or phrase. Mr. MacDonald on the other 
hand excels in diffusing atmosphere. He is lofty, romantic, 
appealing, but often far from definite in his practical guidance. 
While Mr. MacDonald seems to be thinking usually of the ideal, 
Mr. Snowden is more often busied in kicking energetically at the 
obstacles in the way. The one loves an audience he can call 
‘** my friends”; the other seems more at home among adversaries 
and enemies of the light. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
moderate as he has shown himself in practice, has still about him 
more than a faint smack of the class-war; whereas the Prime 
Minister seems always to conceive of Socialism as a stage in the 
onward march of humanity as a whole. His conception is 
organic, as well as evolutionary and gradualist. 

These two books serve at any rate to bring out these essential 
qualities of their subjects. Mrs. Hamilton’s has, for the most 





part, been in the hands of the public before in a different guise; 
for it is in effect a putting together, with a new supplement, 
of the two volumes she published some time ago under the most 
misleading pen-name of “ Iconoclast.”” No biographer could 
in fact be less iconoclastic; and she hardly does Mr. MacDonald 
a service by gushing over him—there is no other word—quite 
so much at large. The Prime Minister has doubtless the 
** Mahatma ”’ touch in a quite exceptional degree; but he does not 
really suffer from it quite so badly as Mrs. Hamilton makes out, 
Mr. Roberts, who has written a simple, pedestrian study, with 
no particular excellences or defects, shines by contrast with 
Mrs. Hamilton’s welter of deeply-felt eloquence. Mr. Roberts 
doubtless misses some part of Mr. Snowden; but that part can 
hardly be got except by seeing and knowing the man himself, 
and realising the sharp interplay in him of physical and 
intellectual elements. 

Yet the thing Mrs. Hamilton tries to convey is the thing that 
has made Mr. MacDonald the only possible leader for the Labour 
Party, and given him a hold on men’s imaginations which 
Mr. Henderson, say, with all his fine and devoted work for his 
party and for the State, has never The Prime 
Minister, one almost says, has “ It ”’—the indefinable quality 
that makes a man a natural leader. In his case, too, this quality 
is partly physical—a quality of face, of voice, and of presence. 
He has a magnificent physical equipment for leadership, as well 
as a power of sympathy that binds him close to his fellow-men. 
These are just the qualities Mrs. Hamilton sees in him; but 
over-emphasis, and a too constant straining to express what she 
feels as well as what she thinks, make her book hard to read. 


achieved. 


DICKENS 
The Man Charles Dickens : 


WAGENKNECHT. With 
Braprorp. Constable. 


DISSECTED 


A Victorian Portrait. By Epwarp 
an Introduction by Gama re. 
18s. 6d. 

Mr. Wagenknecht describes himself as the ** psychographer ” of 
Dickens. His method—which is expounded in an introduction 
and an appendix, though it is plain to anyone who reads the 
book—is to draw a portrait, using only such biographical matter 
as seems essential and piecing it together to get the best effect. 
A new Life of Dickens, without some basis of fresh material, 
would be superfluous; and Mr. Wagenknecht, who seems to 
have explored the continent of Dickens mythology pretty care- 
fully, has chosen the only possible way of writing about Dickens 
as aman. He examines the various sides of Dickens’s character 
—his social habits, his attitude towards religion, and so on— 
and quotes chapter and verse for each occasion. But this method, 
to be successful, needs a very definite and clean-cut view of one’s 
subject, which Mr. Wagenknecht does not seem to possess. 
He is sympathetic-——but rather vague in his sympathy ; scrupulous 
and level-headed in his judgments; and one does not feel that 
he has left out much that is of importance. He has produced 
an extremely competent survey of opinion about Dickens, but 
as a portrait it is only half alive; rather like a composite 
photograph in which one can’t detect the joins. The ‘“ psycho- 
grapher ” in this case has succeeded, not in distilling a personality, 
but in dissecting it. He is extremely cautious: ‘ I cannot help 
feeling that Dickens’s eagerness and energy were somehow based 
upon, or at least connected with, his optimism, his sense that 
there was something wonderful about life and the world.” And 
at times he blurs his impression with entirely irrelevant discussion. 
His refutation of the charge that Dickens ate and drank too 
much runs to a dozen solemn pages, in which evidence for and 
against is reviewed and Dickens’s ‘** attitude towards prohibition ia 
is noted. ‘In every instance where Dickens specifically faces 
the subject of total abstinence, he skilfully begs the question.” 
Misunderstanding could hardly go further. 

Dickens, in fact, is a bad subject for the critic who is lukewarm 
or hostile. Mr. Wagenknecht is not so much this as timidly 
uneasy. But to understand Dickens one must accept ** the 
inimitable Boz” with his jocosity and huge buttonholes and 
yellow waistcoats. His exuberances, sentimental and otherwise, 


are an essential part of him; they affected his friendships and 
his relations with his wife, and you can no more confine them to 
his writings than you can expect Berlioz with his four brass bands 
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BOOKS BY 
CHARLES E. RAVEN 


Canon of Liverpool and Chaplain to the King 
A WANDERER’S WAY 


Third Jmpression. 7s. 6d. net 
“The most animated piece of Anglican autobiography 
published for some years past . . . a characteristic utterance 
of the time.”—New Statesman. 
« Uncommonly interesting and outspoken.” 

—Times Lit. Supp. 

«Canon Raven’s charmingly-phrased exposition of his 
life.” —Spectator. 


THE CREATOR SPIRIT 


Second Impression. 8s 6d. net 
“This remarkable book.” 
—EVELYN UNDERHILL in the Spectator. 
“A stimulating and charmingly written book on an 
exceedingly difficult subject.” 
—DEAN INGE in the Church of England Newspaper. 
G AlsoOUR SALVATION, addresses on the Atonement 
4s. 6d. net 
“A splendid book.”—Guardian. 


* 
BIRD HAUNTS 
AND BIRD BEHAVIOUR 


With photographs by the Author. Ios. 6d. net 
“Sustained efforts of first-rate bird-watching such as 
few present-day observers have proved themselves capable 
of producing . . . is the best book he has written.” 

—New Statesman. 
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to have been a lounging pet. Dickens was an actor, whether he 
was unconsciously mimicking a neighbour at dinner or straining 
his eyes at a public reading of his novels. He was, as 
Mr. Wagenknecht points out, a self-made man and quite 
unselfconscious in his attitude to a public which was necessary 
for his work. He is the supreme example of the popular author, 
an author of, and for, the people; it was natural for him, 
when rumour attacked his name, to publish intimate family 
affairs in the press—and the public was not shocked! Much of 
that insensitiveness in his private life, which his detractors have 
grossly exaggerated, was due to his absorption in himself as a 
public character—the Charles Dickens of the prefaces and the 
lecture-room. He did not scruple to put his friends into novels 
(few writers do), but in his case it was almost an overruling of 
one allegiance by another. Harold Skimpole was needed for 
Bleak House, and so Leigh Hunt had to go. 

The best chapter in Mr. Wagenknecht’s book is one called 
** Dickens and Love,” in which he discusses the early affair of 
Maria Beadnell and the unlucky marriage with Kate Hogarth. 
The whole truth of that marriage will probably never be known. 
It is possible here to make out a very black case against Dickens ; 
his idealisation of Mary Hogarth at the expense of his wife, his 
absurd visions, and the desire even at the end of his life to be 
buried next to her, can so easily be taken as evidence that 
Dickens was a sentimentalist of the worst—the bullying—type. 
He was undoubtedly autocratic, restless and too clever for his 
wife, and he could treat her as a dunce, as a letter written to her 
from Italy when one of their children was ill plainly shows. 
Also he was never in love with her, and he had rough ways of 
showing his affection. There is a good deal in common between 
Dickens and Tolstoy in their married life. Both were unquestion- 
ably to blame, and they both had a good deal to put up with. 
In the case of Dickens the evidence, of course, is slighter. 
Mr. Wagenknecht discusses the matter very fairly—and leaves it 
much where it was before. 

Fairness, indeed, is the chief quality of the book. It does not 
add much to one’s knowledge or understanding of Dickens; but 
a good many things are shown in a right, if rather distant, 
perspective. 


MYSTICS OF SIENA 


The Mystics of Siena. By Piero MIsciaTre... 
by M. Perers-Roperts. Heffer. 10s. 6d. 
This book, with its twenty illustrations from old masters, 
frescoes, and works of devotion, is in itself a very slight affair. 
It attempts no analysis of what constitutes mysticism, nor of what 
differentiates the Sienese school from others. Some effort is 
made to describe the particular doctrine of St. Catherine, who 
‘identified spiritual salvation with the possession of Truth as 
reflected in God ”’; but this is a vague phrase in itself, and is not 
much illuminated by the short chapter that follows. All the 
chapters are exceedingly brief, in fact, and one would gain a better 
impression of what distinguished the spiritual life of the devout 
Sienese from that prevalent elsewhere in Italy by a visit to the 
Sienese Room in the National Gallery (perhaps all the more from 
the absence of the peculiar and sensuous genius of Sodoma from 
its walls), than from the artless and insufficient enthusiasm of 
these pages. 

Francis of Assisi visited Siena once, and left a profound memory 
behind him. We want to know what there was in the atmosphere 
of Siena which harmonised so readily with his genius. From 
Siena came St. Catherine to woo and wean her “‘ sweetest Babbo 
mine,’ in other words, Pope Gregory XI., from the luxuries of 
Avignon back to the rigours and perils of deserted Rome. We 
want to learn the secret of her mingled strength and sweetness, and 
of their keen inhibition on the mind of the malleable but half- 
terrified Pontiff to remain any longer where he was. We shall 
not learn such things from the simple unscientific pietism of 
Signor Misciattelli. The sincere, but rather thin ardours of the 
Siena he paints would not have sufficed to turn the Babylonish 
captivity of the See of Peter. For the rest, we get glimpses of 
several Sienese saints, whose fame has almost escaped even “‘ the 
Time’s scorn,” which, as Coventry Patmore would say, has saved 
them from “‘ the Time’s respect,”’ and we end with the unconven- 
tional sanctity of Bernardino, which was not always to the Church’s 
taste, and the weird figure of Brandano, the prophet of Siena’s 
doom; 


English Version 


a 


SERMONS AND STONES 


Art Nonsense and Other Essays. By Eric Git. Cassell. 21s, 

This collection of papers, written at intervals since 1918, 
is an outspoken declaration of Mr. Gill’s faith as a man and an 
artist. He lays down in the frankest terms the standpoint from 
which he writes. “I am not arguing with those who do not 
believe in God,” he says, and, “* Unless it be admitted that the 
Catholic Church speaks with the authority of God himself, 
I cannot proceed.” It would be a pity if some of his readers 
were to retort that since they will not make such an admission, 
they refuse to listen. The tendency is frequent for those who 
are happy enough to feel securely fortressed in their faith, 
whatever it may be, to pronounce the fact triumphantly, and 
even with a certain arrogance. There is really no need for Mr. 
Gill to assert so combatively that he occupies a position from 
which none would wish to depose him. Those who do not share 
it are ready, at any rate, to admire the enthusiasm with which 
it fires him and the other members of his Church. And if they 
are wise, they will exercise with regard to violent expressions 
of that enthusiasm some of the charity which its devotees praise, 
but occasionally forget to practise. 

If they avoid the challenge of Mr. Gill’s theological polemics, 
they will find much to agree with in these pertinent reflections 
upon art and modern life. The two primary ideas of the book, 
that ‘ Art is simply the well making of what needs making,” 
and that “ Art is collaboration with God in creating,” need no 
sectarian assent. Present-day industrialism fails to perform 
the first process and prevents the performance of the second. 
It is a system which imposes spiritual as well as bodily slavery 
upon a vast number of people. By taking away their responsi- 
bility it transforms them into automatons. The spirit of co- 
ordination is an admirable thing, so long as human consciousness 
informs it. But mass-production to-day has reached such 
a pitch that the co-ordination is little more than mechanical; 
there is no individual expression in the toil of the average piece- 
worker. Something is wrong when the labour of human beings 
consists in the continual accomplishment of a sub-human task. 
Such is Mr. Gill’s entirely reasonable indictment, though there is 
no proof of the rhetorical flourish that ‘‘ We may suppose that 
the human race has never been more vicious than it is to-day 
in industrialized Europe and America.” 

An example of the evils of that centralised control, which 
seems to be the goal of the modern constructor and industrialist, 
is well shown in contemporary attempts at church building and 
church decoration. Here, as one of our best living sculptors, 
Mr. Gill speaks with authority, and his remarks apply not only 
to ecclesiastical buildings. He says finely of Gothic, “‘ It is not 
a matter of points and cusps—it is a matter of adventure under- 
taken in the spirit of a crusade—an adventure with bricks and 
stones.” Yet nothing could be worse than mock Gothic and 
the present-day habit of standardised styles. The mistake lies 
in the dictatorship of the architect and the suppression of the 
artist-mason, or sculptor, and the essay on the relationship of 
the two is one of the most valuable in the book. 

It is much to Mr. Gill’s credit that he makes no claim to possess 
an immediate panacea for these ills. The remedy lies in men’s 
hearts, in the efforts of the few who detach themselves from 
the present system and thanklessly follow their own light. 
Others may join them, or their effort may fail. Whether the 
working craftsman will come into his own again, and replace the 
human dummy, time only can tell. What is certainly of no 
help is the self-proclaimed superiority of the modern artist, 
who puts himself in proud isolation from his fellow-men merely 
because he produces a luxury-commodity. For artistic produc- 
tion should be the satisfying of a natural demand, the affirmation 
of an absolute value whose appreciation all can share, rather 
than the accomplishment of a private mystery. The good and 
the true, which are the terms of the artist’s expression, are not 
closed properties, and beauty, which is the artist’s aim, ensues 
inevitably upon them. As it is, ‘“‘ Students are not trained in 
workshops to be stone-carvers, but in art-schools to be 


modellers,” and ‘“ The factory article reeks of the machine, the 
painting and sculpture reek of the man.” 

Mr. Gill’s general thesis makes for the decency and dignity of 
human being. He protests equally against servitude and swollen- 
headedness; he would give men a chance of being artists and 
remind artists that they were men, at a time when both are 
danger of becoming creatures that once were men. 


And, 
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incidentally, in the pages on “ Dress” he has written an essay 
which might have been by Samuel Butler. Indeed, though he 
sets out from a very opposite camp, in the pugnaciousness of his 
method, his vision of the machine-world and his detestation of 
shams, he has much in common with the author of Erewhon. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Ur of the Chaldees: 'A Record of Seven Years’ Excavation. By 
C. LEonarRD WooLLEY. Benn. 7s. 6d. i 
So widespread has been the public interest in the excavations at Ur 
and the great Sumerian civilisation reaching back to 4000 B.c. which 
they have revealed, that Mr. Woolley has been well advised to give us 
this popular summary of the work and its results, without waiting for 
the publication of the official record. There is nothing in the present 
volume that will be new to those who have followed the reports issued 
to the press as the work proceeded; but it is useful to have all this 
information under one cover. Mr. Woolley expressly states that the 
book has no pretensions to being a history of Sumer; yet its historical 
interest is high. Again the spade of the excavator has shown the 
legendary records of a people to be based on a foundation of fact 
Even the chronology of the 1st Dynasty of Ur, as recorded in the 
late Sumerian King-lists, which was suspect, has been to some extent 
rehabilitated by the discovery of the second monarch of the line 
A-anni-pad-da, the omission of whose name had given his father an 
unlikely reign of eighty years. As for the evidence of a flood—in fact 
the Flood—no doubt further excavations at the same level over a great 
area will either corroborate or modify Mr. Woolley’s conclusion. As a 
popular record of scientific excavation this book could hardly be 
improved upon. 


The People’s Year Book (being the Annual of the English and Scottish 
Co-operative Wholesale Societies). 1930. Co-operative Wholesale 
Society. 3s. cloth; 2s. paper. 

This annual (now in its thirteenth year) is always, like Whitaker's 
Almanack, full of interesting information. It is indeed a sort of Whitaker 
of the co-operative movement at home and abroad, invaluable to the 
student, the journalist and the politician. Nor is it confined to purely 
co-operative affairs. There are articles and statistics relating to more 
general topics and problems of the day—unemployment, Trade 
Unionism, the cost of living, industrial combination, housing, and 
even the arts. Some of them are really useful. The Consumers’ 
movement in Great Britain, we observe, continues to register its 
unbroken progress. The latest figures (for 1928) of the Co-operative 
Union show a membership of nearly 6,000,000, share and loan capital 
of nearly £192,000,000, and sales totalling £333,600,000 and net 
surplus £28,000,000. All these, as well as the number of employees, 
mark substantial advances on the previous year. In only one item 
—the number of retail distributive societies—is 1928 behind 1927 
(1,374 as against 1,400). But this, of course, is not a setback; the 
decrease is mainly due to the growing progress of the amalgamation 
movement among the co-operative stores. 


Balzac : the Man and the Lover. By Francis Gripsite. Nash and 
Grayson. 21s. 

Balzac is an author who has suffered overmuch from popular treat- 
ment. His life has such spectacular qualities, the strange wooing of 
Madame Hanska has such a fascination, that few who write on Balzac 
can resist the temptation to write with exuberance on so extravagant 
a man. Mr. Gribble has had much practice in the composing of 
books that, without any falsification, pick out the high lights in his 
subjects. He even made a romance out of the life of Shelley, while 
in Byron and George Sand he chose figures for whom no treatment 
would be too rich. Balzac does not suit him so well, and we imagine 
this volume will disappoint readers who are attracted by the title. 
Balzac was, first and last, a worker, an artist who would sacrifice 
anything to achieve his determined end. How far his purpose was 
shaken by the affair with Madame Hanska is not easy to settle: Mr. 
Gribble tells the facts picturesquely, and not without respect for the 
great novelist. 


Inspector Frost in the City. By H.Maynarp Smirn. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

The principal charm of Inspector Frost's Jig-saw was the lifelikeness, 
not only of the inspector and of Billy, but of nearly all the other 
characters in the book. In this second adventure, only Frost, and 
to some extent Billy, have kept this characteristic. We have no 
desire that an author should confine himself within too narrow limits ; 
but it is certainly a mistake to bring Frost into touch with Bolsheviks, 
American financiers, frequenters of the Ritz and Claridge’s. It is 
possible that Dr. Smith is familiar with some of these types—for his 
Americans speak their language almost too faithfully—but | has 
not succeeded in making them vivid or plausible. The best scenes 
in the book are those which deal with the investigations into the life 
of Tavistock Place, where Mr. Wehr lodges. The murder of the false 
Macmillan is well contrived, and Frost displays his usual quiet certainty 
in tracing the murderer. 


The Italian Schools of Painting. By S. C. Karnes-SMirTa. Medici 
Society. 10s. 6d. 

If the great public remains ignorant of Italian painting, it will not 
be through any lack of guide-books to the subject. This volume by 
Mr. Kaines-Smith is popularly written, and he does, as the publishers 
say, “carry us smoothly along through Bologna, Florence, Milan, 


Siena, Umbria and Venice.” The progress is rather too smooth ; 
for many readers might go through this book and not realise the 
supreme magnificence of the Sistine ceiling which Mr. Kaines-Smith 
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calls ‘‘ that glorious compromise,” and we are at a loss to know why 
Mr. Kaines-Smith speaks of “ an unexpected aptitude for linear design ” 
in writing of Michelangelo. The book has twenty-four admirable 
reproductions in colour. 


Difficult Women. By Karuarine Brus. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


Bright, insensitive short stories about bright, susceptible men and 
women, most of them with no honour, little courage and small sense. 
Miss Brush is detached enough in manner, but her choice of subjects 
betrays something too like sympathy for people who deserve at the 
best the button-moulder’s ladle. The title is presumably ironic; 
most of the women are too easy. 


Forests of the Night. By I. R. G. Harr. Benn. 7s. 6d. 


Miss Hart has written an unusual and in many ways powerful book 
on a difficult theme. Two men quarrel, while they are travelling in 
a tropical country; Maurice strides off in a rage and leaves Clifford 
White who has fallen and damaged himself. White waits, but Maurice 
does not come back; and another explorer finds White’s bones and 
two letters to women at home, one the girl Maurice is going to marry. 
We witness the tragedy as it is in England, and as played by Maurice, 
guilty, conscience-stricken ; Betty, his fiancée, and Penelope, Clifford’s 
wife. The story is told with restraint, and Miss Hart’s handling of 
her big scenes is noticeably masterly. There is no fumbling, and the 
solution of the problem thus posed for Betty and Maurice is free from 
sentimentality or melodrama. 


The Forbidden Zone. By Mary BorpeN. Heinemann. 6s. 


‘**La Zone Interdite ’’ was the name given by the French army to 
the strip of land behind the front, where Miss Borden served in a 
hospital unit. The ‘‘ sketches and prose poems ” in this volume were 
written during the war, and five stories, based on actual episodes, have 
since been added. Many of the pieces describe the sufferings of wounded 
men and are necessarily horrible, though not sensational. There is a 
painful clarity about them which is often beautiful—as in ‘* Moon- 
light,” for example, with its pounding of guns and the sickly scents 
of new-mown hay and disinfectants, and the distant whimpering, 
** like the mew of a wounded cat,” of a dying man. Perhaps the 
most successful, though not the most striking, piece in the book is 
the description of a town shelled at dawn. Before scars begin to 
appear on the buildings an aeroplane circles over the town directing 
the gun-fire : 

The aeroplane cavorted, whirling after its tail in an ecstasy of 
self-gratification. Down among the sand-dunes it could see the 
tiny black figures of men at the anti-aircraft guns. These were the 
defenders of the town; they had orders to shoot to death a mosquito 
floating in boundless heaven. The little clouds that burst in the 
sunlight were like materialised kisses. 

The descriptions of the hospital, of the horrors of the operating room 
and the shamefaced politeness of dying men, are written with a re- 
markable detachment. It is a moving and rather painful book to read. 


A Daughter of the Medicis : the Romantic Story of Marguerite de 
Valois. By Jean H. Marrésoui. Translated from the French 
by Joun Pere. Harper. 16s. 

The story of Marguerite de Valois, as told by M. Mariéjol, is not 
romantic; indeed, he strips away, though not unkindly, whatever 
of romance still clings to her memory. But if it is not romantic 
neither is it cynical, and M. Mariéjol permits himself no more than 
a passing smile even when describing the Court at Nerac and the 
advent of the highly decorative, witty, pleasure-loving Catholic 
Queen among the Genevan courtiers of Navarre. M. Mariéjol ex- 
tenuates nothing; he writes frankly of Marguerite’s varied amours. 
Such and such, he explains, was her behaviour, and passes on to 
consider her learning and her wit, and to set against her uncon- 
cealed incontinence the purity of her literary style. The result is a 
literary portrait of such excellence that ‘‘ Queen Margot ”’ stands out 
firmly as a living figure of flesh and blood, as a woman of warm 
affections and strong passions; and through all the political and 
personal quarrels of which she was so often the centre, as a courageous 
friend and a magnanimous enemy. 


The Heroic Age of India : A Comparative Study. 
Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. 


Professor Sidhanta’s analysis of the famous Indian epics, particularly 
the Mahabarata, and his comparison of their manner and content with 
the heroic epics of the West, is of considerable interest to the student 
of pre-history. It is unlikely that the Mahabarata will ever be proved 
as historically accurate as the Iliad, but no candid reader of Professor 
Sidhanta’s learned investigation will doubt that, within a mass of 
fable, there does exist enough fact to justify the comparison of Indian 
life at the dawn of the first millennium B.c. with the heroic ages in 
Greece, Scandinavia, Germany, Russia, and, indeed, with all ‘* Aryan ” 
heroic ages. It must be objected, however, that the Professor 
occasionally discovers in the West affinities to Indian customs which 
are not, in fact, Aryan at all. For instance, he sees in the looseness 
of family ties displayed in the Epic, the passing of an originally 
matriarchal into a patriarchal society. It may be that he is right, 
but if so the matriarchal society must have been that of the conquered 
and not of the conquering people. For, as Professor Gordon Childe has 
demonstrated, there is no evidence whatever that primitive Aryan 
society was other than agnatic. Then it is implied that Suttee as 
an institution is found among other “ Aryan” peoples; but, even so, 
it must be a borrowed institution, for Professor Childe could find no 
trace of this Scythian custom in any primitive ‘“* Aryan” culture. 
The priestly rule which grew as the Indians established themselves in 
India Professor Sidhanta compares with the dominance of the Druids 
in the Celtic world; but there is at least a suspicion that the Druidic 
cult was borrowed from the Megalith builders, for neither the Cisalpine 
Gauls nor the Galatians seem to have been troubled with Druids. 


By N. K. SmpHanta; 


Chartism. By H. T-N. GairskeLt. Longmans. 2s. 


Mr. Gaitskell’s little book in the W. E. A. Outline Series does not 
pretend to be a history of Chartism, but rather an essay in interpre- 
tation. He gives, of course, a connected outline of the principal 
events and phases of the agitation, but leaves detail alone for the 
most part, and concentrates on the policy and aims and tactics of 
the movement. He rightly devotes a good deal of space to the social 
and economic and intellectual background of the times; for without 
a clear knowledge of that it is impossible to understand this premature 
rising of the working class, so hopeful and yet so hopeless. Mr. Gaitskell 
emphasises the divergencies of outlook amongst the Chartists, and in 
particular the bitter and fundamental hostility between Lovell and 
Feargus O’Connor. He rejects the view—as do most historians 
nowadays—that Chartism had any important direct effect on the 
English workers. The most permanent influence, he argues, was on 
the governing classes, whose attitude towards the poor was markedly 
softened after the events of the early forties. As a unifying class 
movement of Labour it reached its zenith by 1839; its later stages 
were a process of disintegration. ‘* Chartism, in its beginning the last 
and most violent protest of the new proletariat, reveals in its con- 
clusion the triumph of a new bourgeoisie.” We can commend 
Mr. Gaitskell’s essay to the student as a lucid and thoughtful and 
suggestive piece of work. 


A Vernon Lee Anthology. Arranged by IRENE CoorEeR WILus. 
John Lane. 3s. 6d. 

We welcome this volume of extracts from the writings of the lady 
who has been so long and honourably known as Vernon Lee. The idea 
of it, we are told, originated in these columns. Miss Paget apologises, 
indeed, because she is “‘ afraid that the present volume will not quite 
answer to a friendly critic’s intentions for” her “ benefit.” For 
a variety of reasons it has been found well to confine selection to her 
earlier books. They, however, have proved quite sufficient to furnish 
a very attractive little collection of miniature essays; though one 
could have wished that room had been found for something from the 
earliest of all Miss Paget’s writings, the delightful Studies of the 
Eighteenth Century in Italy—a book, by the way, which ought to be 
reprinted. Vernon Lee began writing in the days when Ruskin was 
still a god, and it was the ambition of every young essayist to emulate, 
if not to imitate, the elaborate perfections of Pater. She has affinities 
with both those writers, though not immediately influenced by either 
of them. Her prose is not so opulent as Ruskin’s, nor so convoluted 
as Pater’s. But, whether she be descriptive or reflective or, as most 
often happens, both at once, she clearly, like Ruskin and Pater, belongs 
to a phase in the progress of taste in which beauty was an ideal 
unashamedly pursued and delicacy of perception was accounted a 
virtue. This may make her seem a little old-fashioned; but it also 
makes her very pleasant reading. 

















R. Ellis Roberts* says of 


SCHNITZLER 


“He is the doctor of our 
modern letters . . - one 
of the few novelists whom 
a study of psycho-analysis 
has not harmed. Frdulein 
Else is a touching story 
of a young girl’s trial, 
told with extraordinary 
effectiveness.”’ 


kin the New Statesman 


BOOKS by SCHNITZLER 
FRAULEIN ELSE 








Illustrated by Donia Nachshen. 31s. 6d. net. 
RHAPSODY 

Illustrated by Donia Nachshen. 25s. net. 
LITTLE NOVELS 7s. 6d. net. 
THERESA 7s. 6d. net. 
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LIFE." DEATH 


REMARKABLE SPIRIT MESSAGES 


appear every week in 


The Greater dlorld 


also the Wonderful Communications of 


“Zebiac” 


(A Teacher in the Temple at the time of our Lord 
and the spirit guide of Winifred Moyes) 








dealing with life before and after the physical stage ; 
spiritual laws in operation on earth and in other spheres, etc. 





Recent issues have contained communications from :— 
Tolstol John Bunyan General Gordon 
Emily Bronte Joan of Arc David Livingstone 
Thomas Hardy Edith Cavell H. M. Stanley 
Marie Corelli Florence Nightingale Capt. Scott 


Wilson Barrett Abraham Lincoln Capt. Oates 
Northcliffe General Grant Shackleton 
Arthur Pearson Prof. Drummond Kitchener 


Hundreds of Spirits who, when on earth, were numbered among the “ humble" and 
“obscure,” have also given messages through Miss Moyes.) 


Che Greater World 


Price 2d. 


is obtainable on order from all Newsagents, or 


the Publishers, 23 Leonard Street, London, 


Subscription Rates : 
One year 8/8; six months 4/4; three months 2/2 post free. 


Specimen copy sent free on application. 


from 


EA..2. 
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“EVE RYMAN 


TWOPENCE. THURSDAYS. 
JANUARY 23rd. 


CONTENTS. 


G. M. THOMSON — Where are the Provinces? 
C. M. GRIEVE — The Truth about Robert Burns 
D. H. LAWRENCE — A Remarkable Russian 
LIAM O'FLAHERTY — On the Embankment 
| G. H. D. COLE — The Decay of Laisser-Faire 
J. W. N. SULLIVAN—wWorld Thought & Science To-day 
H. L. MORROW — Books and Authors 
| EDITORIAL NOTES — To Hell with Glory 








and all regular features 


DRAMA—BOOK OF THE WEEK—NEW NOVELS— 
TRAVEL SECTION — CINEMA — HEALTH— 
GRAMOPHONE NOTES — COMPETITIONS, etc. 


| _— — 


The most remarkable Twopennyworth 
on the Bookstalls 


——— 





32 Pages. EVERYMAN 32 Pages. | 
ry 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. | 








PILSUDSKI 


ROM LANDAU 


The first and com- 
plete life-story of the 
most remarkable 
man of our genera- 
tion — PILSUDSKI, 
Dictator and creator 
of modern Poland. 


New York Times 


(full page review) 
‘* Quality of 
TURGENEV ” 


Just Out 18s. net 


Jarrolids 


PUBLISNERS (LOMDONDLIBEITED 








WM. DAWSON & SONS, LTD. (Rare Book Dept.) 


have pleasure in announcing that 
they have just issued their latest Catalogue (N.S. No. 2) containing nearly 
1,400 items, including valuable Scientific and Technical Journals, and other 
miscellaneous books of general interest. 

This Catalogue will be forwarded immediately on request. 
WM. DAWSON & SONS, LTD. (Rare Book Dept.) 
Cannon House, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.4. 

Phone : CENTRAL 5822. 











OUTLINES OF CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 
By John J. Clarke, M.A., F.S.S. Deals fully with all the various State 


Departments, and gives the reader a detailed insight into matters connected 
with the government of the country. A book all voters and taxpayers should 
read and carefully digest. Fourth Edition, 5s. net. Of a Bookseller or 


PITMAN’S, PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C.2. 








O ENSURE the regular delivery of 
Tue New STAatEsMAN it is necessary 
for every reader either 


(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 


er (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Year 


post free 30s. od. 

Six Months de gee oe Sie _— soe ER. OC. 
Three Months _,, a 7s. 6d. 

and should be addressed to The Manager, THE New 


STATESMAN, 
W.C. 2. 


10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 

















EADERS of ‘‘ THE NEW STATESMAN ”’ are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose of making known their 
wants. Small prepaid advertisements are charged at the rate of One Shilling and 

Ninepence per line per insertion. (A line comprises about eleven words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of insertions, 
details of which will be sent on application to the Advertisement Manager, Tur New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


{Some of which will be reviewed in due course.] 


The Guiemenship of Books. By J. Howarpd WHITEHOUSE. Allen and Unwin. 
3s. 6d. 
The Lost Child. By RAHEL SANZARA. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
KATHARINE METCALFE RooF. Constable. 


one William Smith and Lady. By 
24s. 


Hand-to-Mouth Buying. By LEVERETT 
The Tariff on Iron and Steel. 
14s 


S. Lyon. Williams and Norgate. 18s. 


By A. BERGLUND and P. G@. WricHt. Williams and 


Norgate. 
Unemployment Insurance in Germany. By MoLLIE RAY CARROLL, Williams and 
Norgate. 8s. 6d. 
JOHN E, PARTINGTON. Williams 


Railroad Purchasing and the Business Cycle. By 
and Norgate. 14s. 


Vile Bodies. By EVELYN WaAvGaH. 
The Coloured Countries. By 


Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 
ALEC WAUGH. Chapman and Hall. 18s. 


Carry Nation. By HreRBERT ASBURY. Knopf. 10s. 6d. 

The Endless Adventure. By F.S. OLtver. Macmillan. 15s. 

The Red Knight of Germany. By FLoyp Gippons. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
Shepherds in Sackcloth., By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


Canada West. By FREDERICK NIVEN. Outward Bound Series. Dent. 5s. 


Percival Keene. Joseph Rushbrook. By Captain MARRYAT. Collected 
Dent. 3s. 6d. each. 


The Cardinal and Other Poems. By FFRIDA WOLFE. 
The Present and Future of Religion. By C.E.M.Joap. Benn. 10s, 6d. 
Ju-Ju and Justice in Nigeria. By FRANK Hives. Lane. 12s. 6d. 

The Bank for International Settlements. By PAUL EINZIG. Macmillan. 
From Coast to Coast by Motor. By PauL E. VERNON. Black. 5s. 

Sir Walter Scott’s Congé. By the Hon. LorD SANDs. Black. 6s. 


Modern Language Teaching. By CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 
Press. 7s. 6d. 


The Evolution of Modern Marriage. 


Edition. 


Benn. 6s. 


7s. 6d. 


University of London 


By F. MOLLER-LYER. Allenand Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


Gazetteer of Ilorin Province. By the Hon. H. B. HERMON-HopGE. Allen and Unwin. 
21s. 

Days inthe Sun. By MARTIN ANDERSEN NEXO. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Anglo-Egyptian Settlement. By ABBAS Hitmi If. Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d. 


It’s a Great War. By Mary Leg. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 
Fleet Street Annual. Fleet Publications. 3s. 6d. 


Ten Years’ Life of the League of Nations. Compiled by JOHN EPPSTEIN. 


With an 
Introduction by the Rt. Hon. the Viscount CEcIL OF CHELWOOD, K.C. 


Mayfair 


Press. 7s. 6d. 
Italian Schools of Painting. By RAIMOND VAN MARLE. Vol. III. Nijhoff. £2 2s. 
The Economic Life of the Ancient World. By JuLES TounTAIN. Kegan Paul. 16s. 
People of the Small Arrow. By J. H. DriperG. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 
Memoirs of Madame D’Epinay. Translated with an Patvedestion by E. G. 
ALLINGHAM. Broadway Library. Routledge. 2s. 


Medal Without Bar. By RICHARD BLAKER. 
Essentials of Economics. By FRANK GEARY. 
Renascent India. By K.S. VENKATARAMANI. Simpkin Marshall. 3s. 

The Bread of Britain. By A. H. Hurst. Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. 

The Erotokritos. By JOHN MAVROGORDATO. With an Introduction by STEPHEN 


Hodder and aeaidaiats. 8s. 6d. 
Campion Publications. 4s. 


GASELEE. Oxford University Press. 3s. 
The Lady Ivie’s Trial. Edited by Sir Joun C. Fox. Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 
About English Poetry. By G. F. Brappy. Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. 
Industrial Arbitration. By Lord AMULREE. Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 


Gorse, Heather and Peat. By ALFRED PERCIVALL. 
The Teaching of English. By HERBERT E. 
ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH. Murray. 3s. 


Counties of Midlothian and West Lothian. Royal Commission on Ancient and His- 
torical Monuments and Constructions of Scotland. H.M. Stationery Office. 
£1 12s. 6d. 


The Quest Unending. 


Blackwell. 
PALMER. 


73. 6d. 


With an Introduction by Sir 


3y GEOFFREY JOHNSON. Selwyn and Blount. 3s. 6d. 
Pilsudski. By Rom LANDAU. Jarrolds. 18s. 
The Catholic Church and the Destitute. By JOHN O’GraDY. Burns, Oates and 


Washbourne. 4s. 
The Franciscan Order. By Dominic DEVAS. Burns, Oates andjWashbourne. 
The Secular Priesthood. By the Rev. E. J. MAHONEY. 

BourNE. Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 68. 
The Lives of the Saints. Vol. I].: February. Compiled by the Rev. 

Edited and revised by HERBERT THURSTON, 8.J. 


3s. 6d, 
With a Preface by Cardinal 


ALBAN BUTLER. 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 


78. 6d. 
The American Party System. By CHARLES EDWARD MERRIAM and HAROLD Foote 
GOSNELL. Macmillan. 15s. 


i ri mmunication. y ROLLO APPLEYARD, Macmillan. 21s. 
Pioneers of Electrical Co t By ROLLO APPLEY M ll 21 


Social 7 * ome of International Conduct. By GrorGE N. STRATTON. Appleton. 
is. 6d. 

The Pw ame of a Colonial Parliament. By Rapa KILpIn. Longmans, Green. 
8. 6d. 

Recent Revelations of European Diplomacy. By G. P. GoocH. Longmans, Green. 
#8. Od, 


About Motoring 
THE SINGER SIX 


HE Singer people list two sixes, of which the cheap 16 h.p. 

] is an entirely new model, and attracted great attention at 
Olympia, both because of its apparent excellence and not 

less because it headed the rush of British manufacturers to cut 
prices in this type of chassis. The chassis costs no more than £176, 
and the complete vehicles range from £240 for a two-seater up to 
£275 for a saloon. I imagine that the designer has been largely 


influenced by American ideas, since he employs side valves (in 
contrast to the firm’s existing practice), and the flexibility of the 
engine on top gear is good enough to deny the use of a high com- 
At the same time he has kept the weight low, and 


pression ratio. 


at a tax of £16 is able to provide a road performance comparing 
favourably with that of more powerful and expensive chassis. It 
is never safe to prophesy about the future of a new car during its 
first season; but this model was certainly intended to capture 
all the motorists who are growing weary of cheap four-cylinders, 
Price, inspection and road test all suggest that it will succeed in 
this endeavour. 
* * * 


The car weighs in saloon form just over 21 cwt., is 13 ft. 9 in, 
long, and 5 ft. 7} in. high. It is thus large enough to afford 
plenty of room for four people, and fair space for five, provided 
that the rear trio are not too stout. The wind resistance is low, 
and the load is never too much for the engine. Indeed, I do not 
remember to have tried a 16 h.p. six at any price which allowed 
a driver such freedom from gear-changing. The top gear per- 
formance is quite unusually good, both on the level and in 
climbing hills. In traffic it is possible to cling to top gear without 
any sign of labouring from the engine almost down to the point 
at which the car ceases to move; probably five miles an hour is 
the lowest speed one would care to use in this way. When the 
road begins to ascend, prolonged climbing at good speed is always 
possible with an engine of this type if a rush is taken; but the 
Singer keeps on climbing in quite surprising style after a slow 
start, or when the grade has slowed it after a flying rush. This is 
the strong point of the car’s behaviour, and—in the cheap class, 
at any rate—is an American rather than a British trait. It is 
naturally paid for at the other end of the scale, for the maximum 
speed of the saloon under test did not exceed a genuine 55 m.p.h., 
whereas its rivals can mostly beat sixty, even if they cannot 
equal its flexibility in traffic and on hills. Fifty-five miles an 
hour is fast enough for most family motorists, provided always 
that fairly high touring speeds of 40-50 miles an hour are quickly 
attainable, and pleasantly achieved. This can be said of the 
Singer, though it gave me a faint impression that the power unit 
might be smoothed up a little at one or two mildly critical speeds 
in its higher range. Altogether, these aspects of the car are ideal 
for an owner who does not belong to the road-burner class. 


* % * 

The steering and all other controls are good, and will stand 
comparison with more expensive models. The springing will 
probably be softened down a little, as the factory gains in 
experience of the car; at the moment it is apt to be a shade too 























Don Juan’s Daughters 
By IRENE FORBES-MOSSE. 


Translated from the German by 
OAKLEY WILLIAMS. With an introduction by 
VERNON LEE. 7s. 6d. net. 


“The reader who picks up Don _  Juan’s 
Daughters will find in this original and alto- 
gether captivating book qualities of wit and fancy and 
feeling which are only rarely to be found in com- 
bination. Vernon Lee’s name at the end of the 
preface should fan the curiosity of the more dis- 
cerning, but a book as lovely as this deserves to be 
known for its own sake. Each of the three movellen it 
contains is a thing of beauty and a joy to read; 
the swiftness, the imagery, the allusive and sparkling 
colour of the language are like very little else in 
contemporary German fiction. Warm praise must go 
to the translator, who has accomplished wonders with 
all three stories . . . . It is impossible to summarize 
in a few words the fascination of the book. It has 
both a fund of enjoyment and a deep seriousness of 
its own.”—THE TIMES. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
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LECTURES 


SCHOOLS 





 lealiadlaiiaas COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 


A Course OF THREE PuBLIC LECTURES 
on 
The Presentation of Drama in the Twentieth Century,” 
on Thursdays, at 5.15 p.m. 

ree Si éais “* Costume and Production ” 
Lecturer : Sir NIGEL PLAYFAIR. 
Chairman : Mr. J. C. SQUIRE. 
February 13th mals oon ‘* Shakespeare in Modern Dress 
Lecturer : Sir BARRY JACKSON. 
February 20th oes ... ‘ The True Story of ‘ Journey’s End 
Lecturer : Mr. MAURICE BROWNE. 
Admission free, by ticket, on application to the Secretary, stating 

date and sending stamped addressed envelope. 


“ 
January 30th 


” 


a9 





ayer HOUR ADDRESS, Friends House, Euston Road, Tuesday, 


January 21st, 1.20 to 2 p.m.: Henry S. L. Porak, on “‘ Some Factors in the Indian 
Situation.” 





ONWAY HALL, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. Sunday, January 19, 


at 11 a.m.: Dr. BERNARD HoLianper, “ The Origin of Music.’ Sunday, January 26, 
Joun A. Hopson, M.A. 





TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in 
this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training extends 

over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum. 
For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 








RAINING for National Froebel Union Teachers’ 
Diploma or for other Handicraft workers. 
weaving, basketry, carpentry, &c. Residents and non-Residents. Vacation courses 

held. Spring, Summer and Winter. Prospectus on application to Principals, WinIFRED 


E. Harrison and M. AGnres Taytor, Craft House, 2 North Grove, Highgate Village, 
London, N. 6. 


Handwork 
Fully equipped workshops for pottery, 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 





WOMEN. 


The Council of Bedford College invite applications for the post of 
Assistant in the Library, vacant April 1st, 1930. 


Candidates must have a University degree. Training in Library 
work is essential. 


Salary offered is £220 rising to £250. 
Last date for receiving applications, February st. 
For further information apply the Secretary. 





NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
CHANCELLOR’S HALL. 
(Men’s Hall of Residence.) 
APPOINTMENT OF MATRON. 

Applications are invited for the appointment of Matron of Chan- 
cellor’s Hall, Augustus Road, Edgbaston, as from the end of the 
current University term, viz., March 22nd, 1930. 

The person appointed will be subordinate and responsible to the 
Warden of the Hall, or, in his absence, his Deputy. 

Applicants must be not less than 30 years of age. 

The possession of a Diploma of a recognised Training School of 
Domestic Science is desirable. Candidates should have some know- 
ledge of First Aid and Home Nursing. 

Limits of salary will be {150 to £200 per annum, according to experi- 
ence and qualifications. Board and residence will be provided in 
addition. 

The Matron will be required to join the Federated Superannuation 
Scheme and to contribute 5 per cent. of her salary and of her board- 
residence, valued for this purpose at {100 per annum. 

Applications, stating qualifications and experience, and accompanied 
by three copies of testimonials, should reach the Assistant Secretary of 
the Univ ersity, Edmund Street, Birmingham, on or before February 3rd, 
from whom further particulars can be obtained. 

The University, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 

January, 1930. 





HE BIRMINGHAM 


: SETTLEMENT—318 SUMMER LANE, 

Applications are invited for the post of Sub-Warden, which falls vacant on April 25th. 

desirab! utes include club work, provident collecting, etc. Experience or Social Study Diploma 
lesirable 


Salary from £60. Applicants (women) should send copies of two recent testi- 


Monials and ty . ~ > 
nials and two references to the Hon. Sec retary before February 8th. 





IBRA RIAN (lady) 26, long experience with famous firm, re- 
ceptionist, filing, indexing, typing, asks reasonable salary for position with scope for 


intelligence and personality. Free now.—Box 601, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 


Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


C K WORTH S CHO OL, 
Near PONTEFRACT. 
(Founded 1779.) 
Headmaster: G. K. HrpBert, M.A., B.D., J.P. 


Recognised Secondary School under Quaker Management providing 
sound character-forming education between 9 and 18 years of age. 
Swimming Bath. 
Gymnasium. 
Handicrafts—Wood and Metal. 
Art School. 
Spacious Playing Fields. 
Home Farm with Milking Herd. 
Prospectus and Full Particulars from the Bursar. 





HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Uplands School, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea. Two open scholarships of {10 a year will be offered on the result 
of an examination to be held on May 6th, to girls over 12 and under 14 on the 

31st July, 1930. The Council will give, if necessary, additional grants of the value of £30 
tu £40 a year. Entries before March 31st.—Apply to Heap MistTREss. 





OME SCHOOLon Surrey Hills. Miss EVELYN Morr (Lady Margaret 
Hall, Oxford) receives a few children (3-12); entire charge for parents abroad; 
individual attention; trained nurse; 6 acres garden, woodland, close to Limpsfield 

Common. Gaines, Ice House Wood, Oxted. 





EDALES SCHOOL, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 
Headmaster: J. H. Bapiey, M.A. 
A Co-educational Public School for Boys and Girls from 11 to 18. Separate Junior House 
for Children from 4 to 12. Applications for admission should be made to the Headmaster, 
from whom full details can be obtained. 





S* MONICA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. TADWORTH, SURREY. 
Chairman: The Right Honourable Lorp GisBorouGn. 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to the Headmistress. 





THOROUGHLY up-to-date school for boys and girls, ages 10-18, 


Initiative encouraged; individual attention; ideal place.—Great Felcourts, East 
Grinstead, Sussex. 





ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WENDOVER, 
Bucks, for girls. Complete modern education to Oxford School Certificate 
(exempting matriculation). Practical training based upon the routine and economics 

ef farm life and housewifery. Ideal combination of education with healthy life. Fees, 


130 guineas a year.—Particulars : THe PRINCIPAL. 
| acai SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 

Chairman of Advisory Council: J. Oprry Symes, Esg., M.D. 
Headmistress : Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. 
The School Estate of 11} acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground, close to 
open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, preparation for 


Universities. School Journeys abroad. Junior Branch.—For further particulars apply to 
the SECRETARY. 








EDDIKER HOUSE SCHOOL (GIRLS anp KINDERGARTEN). 
GROVE PARK, S.E.12. Limited number of boarders taken. Healthy, happy 


home life. Education on modern lines. Fully qualified staff—Principal, Miss 
MILDRED STEELE. 





LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL has removed to 11 Brechin Place, 
Gloucester Road, S.W. 7.—Apply Mrs. Spencer, as above. 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
Bucks (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea-level). Boarding school for Girls, 10 to 18 years. 
Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general education 

on natural lines. ‘‘ New Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Scope 
for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, Art, Crafts, Dalcrose 
Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, Games. Animal pets allowed.— 
Apply to PRinciPaL. 





Colet 
Recognised by Board of 
Handwork and games a special feature. 
Terms moderate. Prospectus on application. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, 
Gardens, W.14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). 
Education as efficient Preparatory School. 

Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. 





ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11. 


fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). 
JoserH WICKSTEED, M.A. 


Situated in 
Headmaster, 
Free discipline, individual time-table, open air. 


ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head Mistress 

of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to develop the character, 
intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the community, to encourage self- 
expression, to increase resource and initiative by practical work. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, 
inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross 
is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own 
grounds of 15 acres. 


ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND BOYS.—Apply 
Miss WALKERDINE, B.A., 33 Courtfield Gardens, S.W. 5. 











ELICATE NORMAL CHILDREN unable to attend usual Pre- 
paratory Schoo) WELCOMED AT ROCKLANDS, HASTINGS. RESIDENT 
MEDICAL OFFICER, TRAINED TEACHERS for Arts and Crafts, Music, 


Languages, etc. Seven acres gardens and playgrounds adjoining Ecclesbourne Glen and 
sea beach. 


R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY, NORTH WALES. 
RECOGNISED BY BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
HeEapmistrEss : Miss E. CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 
Boarding, tuition, books. Moderate inclusive fee. Individual attention. Special attention 
to health and diet. Three leaving Scholarships tenable any University. 








ILLASTON SCHOOL (founded 1898). A liberal education on 
modern lines. Preparatory department. Fees moderate. Entrance Scholarships. 
Particulars from the Headmaster, Willaston School, Nantwich, Cheshire. 
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hard, when the tyres are inflated to the pressures which their 
makers advise. This point is easily misjudged, as so many 
owners habitually under-inflate—preferring comfort to tyre 
longevity. ‘The equipment is lavish, though a fuel gauge would 
be a useful addition ; still, one must not grumble when fenders and 
a grid are included in the phenomenally low price. Safety glass 
is fitted, as it should be on all closed cars. ‘The bodywork was 
entirely free from rumble, rattle and squeak, and I am informed 
that it will remain so. The coachwork details are all admirable, 
and include conveniences which cannot be taken for granted at a 
far higher price. Thus, the front seats can be instantaneously 
slid fore and aft by their occupants. Each of the opening windows 
has a glass rain-excluder, so that foul weather does not compel 
the passengers to suffer from lack of ventilation. Indeed, the 
provision for clean air supply is unusually adequate, for there is a 
sliding ventilator above the main screen, and another pair in the 
sides of the front cockpit, whilst the side windows can be opened 
an inch or so in any weather without admitting draughts or wet. 
Exit and ingress are as easy as is ever possible with a low roof, 
and no recourse is made to footwells in providing leg-room for 
the rear passengers; the car is long in proportion to its height. 
The lines of the car are very fine. A photograph of the side view, 
taken without including any object which gives an index to its 
size, leaves the observer in doubt whether the car is an expensive 
monster or not. Chromium plating and cellulose enamel promise 
that the fine finish will remain unimpaired over a long peried. 
I do not particularly like the anti-dazzle mechanism which is 
employed, but otherwise I have no fault at all to find with the 
car. In fact, I regard it as quite remarkable value, and especially 
worth the notice of family owners, who dispose of no great amount 
of money and do not sigh for remarkable speed. It is possible 
that by 1931 the engine will have undergone a certain amount of 
development, for at present all its paces are not quite so smooth 
and silent as its best speed (80-35 m.p.h.); but I hope that in the 
process its delightful flexibility on top gear will not be interfered 
with. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE better tone in the stock markets referred to last week 
I has been just about maintained, which is the most that 
could be expected towards the end of the account, but 
the better tone observable on the foreign Stock Exchanges is 
encouraging, and is due largely to the satisfactory outcome of 
the Hague conference on Reparations and to the continuance 
of cheap money, which in Paris and Amsterdam is pronounced. 
The fact that in spite of continuous gold withdrawals the foreign 
balances of the Bank of France remain undiminished is attracting 
attention; privately-held balances abroad by French citizens 
and institutions must have been of enormous dimensions, and 
it is just as well, perhaps, that this fact did not make itself so 
apparent until after France had made satisfactory arrangements 
in connection with her debts to the United States and this 
country. Good progress is being made towards the held-up 
Stock Exchange settlement in share transactions of Hatry 
companies, and Stock Exchange members owe a debt of gratitude 
to the unofficial committee which has brought matters to the 
present stage. The dispute between Mr. M. C. Harman and his 
co-directors of Morris and Jones, the Liverpool grocery company, 
draws renewed attention to the strange coincidence that the 
name of practically every financier whose affairs have come into 
prominence of late, begins with an aitch. Apropos of recent 
events in the financial world, it is interesting to note that while 
there is talk in some sections of the press of the need for younger 
men in industry and finance, practically all the London post-war 
financial leaders whose exploits are occupying the attention of 
the Courts or advisory committees, as the case may be, belong 
to the younger generation. 


* * * 


There is little to be said of the markets. This week there has 
been an issue of £1,250,000 of Ceylon Government 5 per cent. 
Inscribed Stock, of which £350,000 was already placed firm. 
The issue price of 99 leaves no great inducement to subscribe 
to this loan, and it is a pity that both in this case and that of 
the recently-issued North-West Midland Joint Electricity 
Authority 5 per cent. Loan, those responsible have fixed so high 
a price. The latter loan, which was issued at 98}, is quoted at 
1} discount. In the more speculative sections of the markets 
South Africans are marking time at their higher level, but may 
go ahead further, and the oil share market looks ripe for activity, 
with rising prices. The rubber share market is in the doldrums, 
and the investor who is bold enough to pick up shares in this 
section at present prices will probably do well ultimately. 


* * * 


That American investors are now in the mood for bond issues 
is shown by the immediate over-subscription of the $150,000,000 





te 


(say, £30,000,000) American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
35-Year 5 per cent. Bonds, which were offered at 99}. The 
over-subscription appears to have been quite genuine, for the 
bonds are already actually saleable at two or three points 
premium. The size of some of these American transactions js 
enough to appal people in smaller countries, to whom a million 
or two still seems an important figure. For instance, I read in 
the American financial press of the operations of Warren Brothers, 
the largest road-building contractors in the world, who are 
carrying out contracts in Australia, Japan, Argentina, Chile, 
Colombia and Cuba. One contract alone, for five hundred miles 
of central highway in Cuba, is for the gigantic sum of $75,000,000, 
and is reported to be proving highly profitable. 


* * * 


Another sidelight upon American penetration is given by 
comments in the German technical press upon the recent 
amalgamation carried out in London of the four great tin-smelting 
concerns, with a capital of £5,000,000. These four undertakings 
are Williams Harvey and Co., Penpoll Tin Smelting Company, 
Eastern Smelting Company and Cornish Tin Smelting Company, 
with a total capacity of 130,000 tons. Of this amount, Williams 
Harvey are responsible for 50,000 tons, and a German technical 
paper remarks upon the fact that our press, while comparing the 
merger with that of the Imperial Smelting Corporation, omits 
to point out that it represents an important advance of American 
interests, as Williams Harvey is an American undertaking and 
gets the largest number of shares in the new concern. Williams 
Harvey are largely under the control of the Patino group, whose 
Bolivian tin mines are the property of an American company. 
By the aforesaid amalgamation, the Americans gain a certain 
amount of influence over smelting concerns which have hitherto 
been in purely English hands. From a wider point of view, 
however, these international participations are to be welcomed 
as conducing to world-wide rationalisation and adjustment of 
supply and demand. It is lamentable to see some British 
companies still endeavouring to get their shareholders to pass 
resolutions that may effectually prevent foreign interests from 
holding more than a small proportion of shares, thereby 
deliberately limiting the possibilities of the shareholders selling 
at a handsome profit, but securing the existing directors in their 
jobs and salaries. To do this, and at the same time take credit 
for being patriotic, is indeed making the best of both worlds. 

A. Emit DAVIES. 














BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 
DEMONSTRATION 


in support of 


A NATIONAL 
THEATRE 


THE KINGSWAY HALL, 


KINGSWAY, W.C.2, on 
Friday, January 31st, at 8.30 p.m. 
SPEAKERS : 


MR. BERNARD SHAW 
MISS LENA ASHWELL, 0... 


THE RT. HON. 


SIR DONALD MACLEAN, p.c., MP. 
MRS. PHILIP SNOWDEN 


CHAIRMAN : 


THE EARL OF LYTTON 


DOORS OPEN AT 8 P.M. 


Apply early for Tickets, numbered and reserved, price 2s. 6d. 
from the British Drama League, 8 Adelphi Terrace, London,W.C.2. 
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